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NOTICE. 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers have been informed that 
certain persons are falsely representing themselves as spe- 
cial agents for thetr firm, and are visiting different cities 
and towns, ostensibly for the purpose of “writing up” 
such places for publication tn one of Harper's periodicals, 
and at the same time asking money tn advance for such 
articles, as agents of Harper & Brothers. 

To protect the public, and prevent loss of money by 
misreprescntations as above, Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
take this means of notifying all who may be approached 
Sor such purposes that no canvasser or solicitor is 
permitted to accept money, and that financial bust- 
ness must be conducted directly with the home office. 
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SOME PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICANS. 

YHE way to secure reform within a party is to de- 

feat its unworthy candidates aud measures. If 
men like TWEED and QUAY, for instance, get control 
of a party and dictate its nominations and its policy, 
how can there be reform so long as the party acqui- 
esces in their control, electing their candidates, and 
enforcing their measures? Will a party dismiss 
leaders under whom it is successful? Last autumn 
a large body of Pennsylvania Republicans answered 
this question in the negative, and took care to secure 
reform within the party by defeating its obnoxious 
candidates. If defeat did not prevent the continued 
control of the obuoxious leaders or baffle the wrong 
policy, it was because reform was not possible, at 
least until after more defeat. Apparently this is the 
present situation in Pennsylvania, and even the 
Philadelphia Press, which last year supported the 
obnoxious rule which it now agrees brought disaster 
to the party, now says, also, that the leadership must 
be changed or the party will be defeated continuously. 

It is the purpose of certain citizens of Philadel- 
phia who have always until last autumn voted for 
the Republican candidates to vote against them 
again this year if in themselves, or as the agents of 
others, they are unfit for the public service. If a 
party can be reformed, that is the only way to reform 
it. But the condition even of the chance of reform 
is the certainty of defeat. In 1884 it was urged 
upon the mugwumps that if they were Republicans 
they ought to nominate a third candidate, who 
should be a Republican. Their reply was that their 
object would be gained not by a nomination, but by 
a defeat, and that*they should therefore take the ob- 
vious way to secure a defeat. This also was the 
course adopted by the anti-Quay Republicans last 
year in Pennsylvania. They voted for Mr. Camp- 
BELL, and he was elected. As we said last week, 
they did not become Democrats, nor did they call 
themselves mugwumps. But essentially they were 
mugwumps. For mugwump is the name of a voter 
who selects his candidate not by a party label, but by 
his own judgment. He votes, as thousands did in 
New York, for a Democratic President and a Repub- 
lican Governor. It is useless to say that if the 
Democratic party can be trusted in Washington, it 
can be trusted in Albany or Harrisburg, because State 
questions are not necessarily national questions. A 
man or a party may favor both revenue reform and 
free liquor, or they may simultaneously favor ex- 
treme protection and civil service reform. 

The value of the action in Pennsylvania lies in its 
political independence. It is a common saying that 
we must support measures, not men. But what does 
it mean? May a prohibitionist support a toper if he 
should receive the regular nomination? Such apo- 
thegms are foolish except when they are reasonably 
interpreted. Intelligent Republicans in Pennsylva- 
nia did not agree that the objects which they sought 
as Republicans required them to vote for Quay’s 
man. They are still of that opinion. So long as 
they hold it, and are required to prove their Republi- 
canism by supporting QUAY, directly or indirectly, 
they will decline to give the proof, and so long, ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia Press, the Republican 
party will be beaten. The Pennsylvania Republi- 


eans who have signed the recent appeal to refuse to 
acknowledge the leadership of Quay, or to vote for 
candidates nominated by his influence or friendly to 
his methods, and rather than to do this to vote for 
Democratic candidates, have the instinct and spirit of 
original Republicans. 
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PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


AT this season, when public attention is generally 
turned to the question of education, a recent letter of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop DoyLE, of New South 
Wales, in Australia, is very timely as an illustration 
of the different views held in that Church of the de- 
sirability of opposing the American public - school 
system by the Catholic parochial schools. There is 
great difference of opinion upon the subject within 
the Roman communion, as is clearly shown in a re- 
cent article by the Hon. JoHN Jay, who has made a 
careful study of the facts. It is worthy of remark 
that during what may be called the general contro- 
versy the public-school system has not become more 
sectarian, as might have been anticipated, but even 
less so. That is to say, the determination that no 
religious denomination should have just cause of 
complaint of a sectarian tendency in the schools is 
more pronounced than ever. The grounds on which 
the schools are maintained are so reasonable, and 
their hold upon the public mind is so assured, that 
attention may be wisely directed exclusively to the 
improvement of their details. 

The letter of Bishop DoYLE was addressed to the 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal, and was written on 
the steamship Alaska on the 4th of June, 1891. Its 
purpose was to correct some statements in regard to 
the Bishop’s general view of the parochial schools 
in this country, which were wholly misrepresented. 
Bishop DoyLE speaks very plainly and pointedly. 
The parochial-school buildings throughout the coun- 
try he finds admirable, and a signal illustration of 
the generosity and lively faith of the people. But 
while there is so much of the go-as-you-please system 
in the school work it is impossible to produce good 
results. Noschools, he says, can be called even good, 
still less excellent, without a standard of proficiency 
for the teachers’ guidance, a system of inspection by 
competent examiners, and a test of efficiency for the 
teachers. These are wanting in the parochial schools, 
and the Bishop candidly confesses his disappointment 
in their method and organization, saying that what- 
ever standards of proficiency are in use, they will be 
found invariably lower than that used in the Austra- 
lian schools. 

The Bishop adds a word upon immigration. In- 
stead of establishing separate schools and distinct 
churches for them, they should be induced to attend 
churches where English is spoken, and to send their 
children to American Catholic schools. They would 
thus soon become familiar with the English language 
and the institutions of the country, and the Bishop 
says that were he an American citizen he should hold 
very decided opinions on this point both on patriotic 
and religious grounds. These are views with which 
Americans generally will cordially concur, except 
that the public school would be preferred by them as 
an introductory institution. The Bishop’s strictures 
upon the parochial schools are absolutely disinterest- 
ed, and may be accepted as generally correct. We 
do not know that any impartial observer has held 
that as schools they are superior to the public schools. 
It is not easy to ascertain statistics in regard to them, 
for the go-as-you-please system which the Bishop 
mentions prevents any general and official statement 
such as is contained in the annual report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





INCREASE OF THE COLORED 
POPULATION. 

GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER contributes an in- 
teresting article to the Forwm on the census and 
the colored race, pointing to the conclusion, contrary 
to the general impression, that the colored population 
shows but a relatively slight rate of increase by means 
of a very high birth rate, just a little in excess of a 
very high death rate. The colored race was brought 
to this country by force, and except for the slave-trade 
between 1620 and 1808 there would not be 75,000 Afri- 
cans in the United States, instead of 7,500,000, whoare 
substantially descended from the 700,000 African wo- 
men who were here in 1810. Naturally the race would 
not have been diffused widely in the country, but the 
interests of the master class and the effort of the slave 
for freedom have carried the colored people into re- 
gions naturally alien or hostile to them. By the first 


census, in 1790, they are estimated at 757,208. By that 
of 1890, partly estimated, they are 7,500,000. The in- 


crease per cent. in thirty years varies from 133.97 in 
1820 to 68.85 in 1890. In ten years the increase per 
cent. varies from 37.5 in 1810 to 13.9 in 1890. The 
total population during the century has increased 
sixteenfold, but the colored element only tenfold. 
In 1790 it was one-fifth of the population, in 1890 less 
than one-eighth; and by thirty-year periods its de- 
cline has been continuous from the beginning. 
General WALKER finds that these figures establish 
a strong probability that the reduction of the relative 
importance of this element in the population will 
continue. Comparative study of the census taken at 
different periods—and there is no more competent stu- 
dent than General WALKER—shows a disposition on 
the part of the colored people to abandon the higher, 
colder, and drier lands, to which they were carried by 
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the will of the master class. Dividing the old slave 
States into two groups, the middle southern belt, in 
which slavery was maintained as a political and so- 
cial, quite as much as an economic, institution, and 
the more southern group, the increase in the first 
during the last decade has been but five and a half 
per cent., while in the other it has approximated 
19 per cent. Still further, within the second group 
the tendency is marked to a concentration of the 
colored element upon the lower lands. In Geor- 
gia in 1880, 48.43 per cent. of the colored population 
lived less than. 500 feet above the sea. In 1890 the 
ratio had increased to 51.87. 

The general conclusion drawn from such observa- 
tions is that the vast increase of the colored race here, 
which has been anticipated by political seers, is wholly 
improbable. The natural field for the colored race is 
circumscribed by climate and industrial conditions, 
and a race which is limited in its range becomes by 
that fact subject to important restrictions upon its 
capabilities of sustained increase within that range. 
“Tf the growth of the colored race is hereafter to take 
place mainly within the cotton belt, it is safe to say 
that it will never reach fifty millions, or a third of 
that number.” General WALKER is of opinion that 
the natural tendency of the colored race is toward the 
hot regions bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. In the 
Northern States, in the high lands of the old slave 
States, and even in the upland cultivation of the cot- 
ton crop, the greater vigor and ability of the white 
race will assert themselves; and assuming the proxi- 
mate correctness of his views, General WALKER at- 
tributes the probable relative decline of the colored 
population throughout the United States partly to 
the more rapid growth of the white element, partly 
to migration southward, under the imperious demand 
for labor in the cotton fields, and partly to the high 
rate of colored mortality in Northern latitudes, and 
even in Southern cities. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHILI. 

THERE is as yet no public opinion in this country 
upon the revolution in Chili, because the facts are so 
imperfectly known. In general it is understood that 
BALMACEDA has made himself military dictator, and 
holds the larger number of provinces by means of 
the army, and that the revolutionary leaders controi 
the navy and certain ports. The latter suffer from 
the want of arms, and the surrender of the Jtata with 
the munitions of war is a costly proof of their desire 
not to alienate the sympathy of this country. Bat- 
MACEDA commands the ear of other governments 
through his accredited agents, and his efforts are 
now directed to produce the impression that the rev- 
olution is stayed, although the insurgents have not 
formally surrendered. The action of other countries 
must depend upon their knowledge of the actual 
situation, and it is an exigency in which the United 
States require a minister of public experience, know- 
ledge, sagacity,and ability. That Mr. E@an is pos- 
sessed of these qualifications, or of any qualifications 
for dealing with a most important public crisis other 
than those which every American citizen may pos- 
sess, the country is not informed. 

Sefior PEDRO Montr has been sent to this country 
as the agent of the Congressional party. But it is 
given out from Washington that he will not be re- 
ceived, in accordance with a settled policy to adhere 
to an established government so long as it can main- 
tain itselfim power. But that is a fact of which every 
government is the judge. Sefior Montt denies the 
reports of BALMACEDA’s agents that the revolution 
makes no progress, that provisions are searce, and that 
the insurgent army is discontented. The occupation 
of the Lobos Islands by the Esmeralda, an insurgent 
vessel of war, shows the progressive activity of the 
revolution. The army, composed of volunteers, is not 
discontented, nor is its payment in arrears. Two 
agents of the revolution have stated to Mr. REID in 
Paris that Bolivia and the Argentine Republic had 
acknowledged the belligerency of the insurgents, and 
this recognition of neighbors who are in a position 
to observe the course of events they held to be wor- 
thy of the attention of the United States. These 
agents also requested Mr. REID to state to the author- 
ities at Washington that the insurgents held that 
they were, entitled to the arms upon the Itata be- 
cause she had not taken them on board at any Unit- 
ed States port,and Mr. REID consented to transmit 
their representations to Washington, with the distinct 
understanding that such transmission did not imply 
any ‘‘recognition ”’ whatever of the insurgents. 

There are undoubtedly commercial considerations 
involved in the situation. The statement is made 
that BALMACEDA was interested in nitrate schemes, 
and desired the election as his successor of a Presi- 
dent whom he could control. But, unable to make 
sure of that result, he assumed the direction of affairs 
under the usual declaration of regard for law, order, 
and the public welfare. The executive officer of a 
republic who does this with the aid of the army 
places himself at once on the defensive. He must 
be suspected from that moment. BALMACEDA’s term 
has expired, and-any election held under his author- 
ity, and with the support of the army, cannot be re- 
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garded as a lawful expression of the public will. 
The general assumption is sound that when an exec- 
utive chief, after the expiration of his term, retains his 
office by the aid of the army under the plea of public 
order, his acts cannot be held to have the national 


legal sanction. This is the position of BALMACEDA, 
and his assumption, so far, is denied and resisted by 
a force competent to prevent his successful assertion 
of his alleged authority. 


THE PARNELL LEADERSHIP. 

Mr. PARNELL is said to believe that his marriage with 
Mrs. O’SHEa will restore him to the leadership of the Irish 
party. It would seem to be impossible that a party whose 
chief members retain their self-respect would select him for 
a leader, but everything is possible in Irish politics. His 
restoration would be probably out of the question if he had 
been succeeded by a man especially qualified for the posi- 
tion. But Mr. McCarruy, with all his admirable qualities, 
is not of the temperament for the place, and his health also 
is not vigorous. 

The dissenting conscience is supposed to be pacified by 
Mr. PARNELL’s marriage, which, under such circumstances, 
is held to be the utmost reparation possible, and to remove 
the objection which was felt to his remaining the leader. 
This might be a sound view if Mr. PARNELL, notwithstand- 
ing the events of the last few months, had retained his old 
hold of the Irish feeling. But there has been a great change. 
To a very large body of Irishmen, as to the world at large, 
he has shown himself to be a mere self-seeker. He has not 
hesitated to sacrifice the Irish cause to himself, and he could 
never again arouse the unquestioning trust and enthusiasm 
of the last dozen years. 

Moreover, his course has shaken English faith in the sin- 
cerity of Irish professions and purposes. It is natural, al- 
though not just, to judge a movement by its universally ac- 
credited leader. If the Irish people were so completely be- 
fooled by a selfish demagogue, says this English feeling, 
what kind of government would there be in the adjoining 
island? If Ireland were a thousand miles from England, 
this would not be an English question. But as Ireland is 
on the English coast, it is a question not to be avoided. It 
is undeniable, however, that the situation is not altogether 
unfavorable to an unscrupulous and ambitious political 
gamester of great experience and fertile in resources. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S age makes a serious illness important, 
and the statement that his health requires absolute rest 
naturally causes deep anxiety. There are many English- 
men who still speak of the treachery of Sir Ropert PEEL, 
and who regard his repeal of the Corn Laws as a betrayal 
of political trust. There is, perhaps, a still larger body 
which formerly felt that Mr. GLADSTONE was the greatest, 
and even the ‘‘ grandest,” man in England who now de- 
nounce him as a political renegade and turncoat. 

They acknowledge his extraordinary ability and accom- 
plishment, his unsullied personal character, and his great 
public service. They concede that he had filled the high- 
est place in England with a distinction recalling that of the 
most famous ministers, and that his mere ambition must 
have been amply gratified. But they think that he threw 
away his great renown, and exchanged the admiration even 
of his opponents for the contempt of his friends, that his 
fall is unprecedented and his loss irretrievable, and when 
they are asked for what was it done, what explains so 
astounding and pitiful a tragedy, the sole answer they offer 
is that he wanted to be Prime Minister once more. 

Such an explanation for such an alleged moral suicide is 
wholly inadequate. In such a situation, when there are 
other explanations, common-sense adopts the most reason- 
able and probable. The reasonable explanation is not that 
Mr. GLADSTONE changed his views in regard to Irish policy 
because he wished to be Prime Minister again, but because 
he saw that another policy was the wiser policy for both 
countries. No man could know better than he knew the 
political risk for himself involved in his course. Either he 
was not the great man and sagacious leader that his present 
opponents concede him to have been, or his motive was not 
what they allege. It is idle to call Sir Roperr PEEL a 
traitor. The roll of English worthies shows no truer pa- 
triot than he, and history will record that Mr. GLADSTONE 
merits his name of Grand Old Man by nothing more than by 
his endeavor to attach Ireland peacefully and amicably to 
the British Empire. 


THE SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA. 


THE second volume of one of the finest works issued in 
this country is published, and its periodical appearance is an 
event worthy of public attention. The work is The Silva of 
North America: A Description of the Trees which grow nat- 
urally in North America, exclusive of Mexico. By Charles 
Sprague Sargent, Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vcard University: Iliustrated with Figures and Analyses, 
drawn from Nature by Charles Edward Faxon, and engraved 
by Philibert and Eugene Picard. (Hovucuton, Mirriin, & 
Co.) 

This is the full title of this superb work, which, however, 
has not a holiday or album air. It is a noble illustration of 
typography, and Professor SARGENT pays generous tribute 
to the skill of Mr. Faxon, and the French engravers who 
work under the general direction of Monsieur A. RrocrEeux, 
the most distinguished European botanical artists. The 
preface contains a brief and lucid summary of all the works 
of the same kind that have been published, and the text con. 
sists of ample and detailed descriptions of every plant rep- 
resented, giving the precise information which is -desired, 
with complete references to all other works and authorities. 
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The illustrations are exquisite, and represent completely 
every detail of the blossom and the plant. They are not 
colored, but the structure and form are perfectly given. The 
whole work has the satisfactory air of accuracy and thor- 
oughness of which the name of the author is the assurance. 
It is a work indeed indispensable to every important Amer- 
ican library, and of which every American may be proud. 


COUNT VON MUNSTER'’S STORY. 

THE World publishes an interesting interview with Count 
von Minster by M. Biowrrtz, the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times. The Count says that he arrived in Ber- 
lin on the day after BismaRck’s resignation, but knew no- 
thing of it until Bismarck informed him. The Count was 
greatly impressed by the tranquil dignity of the Chancellor, 
who had the air of a man who, after great public services, 
was about to withdraw into the well-earned repose of pri- 
vate life. 

But while Bismarck was speaking, Count von Miinster 
says that he recalled two conversations of the old Emperor— 
one in which he said substantially that BisMaRCK was be- 
coming too headstrong, and that if he were removed his 
place would be filled by General Caprivi; and the other 
in which, commenting upon the rapid promotion of Bits- 
MARCK’s son HERBERT, the Emperor called it the greatest 
act of nepotism in the record of politics, and said that nev- 
ertheless he could not yet part with Bismarck. Count von 
Miinster said that the recollection of these two conversa- 
tions prevented his astonishment at the dismissal of Bis- 
MARCK. He was about to leave to go to the Chambers, when 
BisMARCK said that he would accompany him, and stepped 
into an adjoining room, where the Count heard him for 
some time in loud and animated conversation with the Prin- 
cess BISMARCK. 

BIsMARCK then re-entered the room, pale and agitated, 
holding a large letter in his hand, and told the Count that 
he could not accompany him, that he had just ‘‘received a 
letter from that young man, in which he informs me that he 
has conferred upon me the title of Duke of Lauenberg. 
This plainly indicates that my resignation is definitive and 
my disgrace complete. I cannot accept this mocking dis. 
missal. He will soon see that a BisMARCK is not to be dis- 
missed in this style.” He walked up and down the room, 
angrily inveighing against his enemies—a man vociferating 
against his fall who had been incited to violent resolutions 
by his wife and son. His tranquil dignity the Count then 
ascribed to his belief that he would be recalled, and within 
the brief time of his visit the man had strangely altered in 
his eyes. This is Count von Minster’s story as reported 
by Biowirz. 


THE NEW COPYRIGHT LAW. 


Tue President has issued his proclamation announcing 
that the copyright law, which went into effect on the Ist of 
July, applies to citizens and subjects of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. These countries only have thus 
far complied with the requirements of the law. Others will 
doubtless comply as the scope and effect of the law are more 
clearly understood. Meanwhile it is the interest of British 
authors which is most largely concerned, and the great result 
of the law is that unauthorized republication of English copy- 
right works is now forbidden. 

The precise consequences of the law cannot be foreseen, 
except that the more popular authors, for whose works there is 
a positive demand, will secure an American copyright. The 
satisfaction in the passage of the law is largely ethical. It 
is a triumph of fair play. Exceptions could be easily taken 
to certain provisions, as we have said during the progress of 
the discussion. But the satisfaction is that nothing which 
has been gained will be now abandoned, while imperfections 
in the operation of the law can be remedied, and the law it- 
self modified advantageously, as experience may suggest. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS IN LONDON. 


THE new American publishing house in London, Messrs. 
J. R. Oscoop, McItvaine, & Co., seem to have made a 
very happy impression by their first publications. The Star 
says that ‘‘all the nice things” apparently come from the 
new house. ‘‘They have been wise in their selection both 
of names and books, and the get-up of their volumes alone 
testifies to taste at the head of their affairs.” The Publish- 
ers’ Circular looks upon the establishment of the house in 
London as a most hopeful sign of ‘‘the growing commerce 
and good will between England and her eldest and so long 
estranged daughter,” and it pays a similar tribute to that of 
the Star to the quality of the works issued by the house, 
and their artistic typographical attractiveness. 

The Circular thinks that American publishers in England 
may do one very great service to the British public in mak- 
ing it better acquainted with the younger masters in Ameri- 
can literature. There is no doubt that this service could 
not be in better hands than those of the new house, and 
those who know the singular fitness of Mr. Oscoop and Mr. 
McItvatne for the work which they have begun in London 
will not be surprised by the success of their start or by the 
warm greetings of English critics. 


PERSONAL. 


THE signs of the public’s appreciation of FREDERICK 
Brokaw’s act of heroism continue to be very numerous. 
The Recorder bas turned over the sum of money it raised 
for a memorial to the committee of Princeton students and 
alumni who have taken the matter up. A large part of this 
money came from servant-girls, to which class the women 
whose lives Brokaw tried to save belonged. The students 
propose converting the ten-acre field south of the President’s 
house at Princeton into an athletic field, and erecting on it 


a memorial gate and tablet. HeENry M. ALEXANDER, Jun., 
’90, is president of this committee ; C. C. DANA, treasurer, to 
whom subscriptions should be sent at the Alpine, Thirty- 
third Street and Broadway. Perhaps the most significant 
act of recognition of BROKAW’s unselfishness was shown at 
Long Brauch, where prayers for the resting of his soul were 
oftered in the Roman Catholic Church, to which denomina- 
tion BroKAwW did not belong. 

—Ira Ward and his Wife, who were born up in Vermont 
during the fading yeors of the last century, while the Ind- 
ians and bears and wolves were still in a large majority in 
the State, are preparing to celebrate their diamond wedding 
at their house near New Haven, on the west side of the 
Green Mountains. 

—Professor LE BARRON RUSSELL BriGGs, the new dean 
of Harvard College, is an ardent lover of base-ball, and 
plays whenever he can get a chance. His fondness for 
other athletic sports is also well known. 

—Lord TENNYSON has returned from a yachting trip 
along the southern coast of England, much improved in 
health. 

—The late ALBERT GALLATIN BROWNE, of Boston, figured 
in the antislavery agitation before the war, although he 
was a very young man at the time. For joining in the his- 
toric attempt to rescue the fugitive slave ANTHONY BURNS, 
he was contined in Charles Street jail, handcutted to the 
negro. Mr. BROWNE was President ELtor’s classinate at 
Harvard, and during the war held a contidential place un- 
der Governor ANDREWS. He was afterwards the Govern- 
or’s law partner, and later, at different times, was associa- 
ted with the elder SAMUEL BOWLES and WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT in journalistic work. 

—JAMES M. BarrIE, the young Scotchman whose stories 
have attracted much attention, is thirty years old. He 
was born at Kirriemuir, and graduated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he distinguished himself in English litera- 
ture. 

—Assistant Naval Constructors JOHN G. TAWRESEY and 
WILLIAM VANSANT, who stood second and first respectively 
in the classes of ’35 and ’88 at Annapolis, have just been 
graduated at the Royal Naval Academy in Greenwich, Eng- 
land, where VANSANT led his class, and TAWRESEY stood 
fifth. The class at Greenwich numbered fifty officers, rep- 
resenting the pick of Europe. 

—Professor WILLIAM 8S. TYLOR, of Amherst College, has 
been instructu. Jf Greek there for fifty-five years. He is 
eighty-one years old. 

—Duke Cart THEODOR, of Bavaria, is a remarkably suc- 
cessful optician. He uses his skill in treating patients free 
of charge, and his cures have.been so wonderful that the 
peasants believe he has a magical healing power. 

—An old Venetian custom was recently revived by Ad- 
miral CANEVORO in launching an Austrian war vessel at 
Venice. Instead of having a bottle of champagne broken 
over her bows, a gilt ring was attached to her prow in such 
a way that as the vessel rushed down to the water, the 
ring first touched the waves, and the “ wedding of the sea” 
was fulfilled. 

—The remains of the late Count LEWENHAUPT, who died 
at Wilmington, Delaware, so suddenly shortly after his mar- 
riage to ex-Secretary Bayarb’s daughter, have been re- 
moved to Stockholm, Sweden, for burial. g According to an 
old custom of the BayarpD family, a sprig of ivy plucked 
from the ancient church in Wilmington was placed in the 
coffin. 

—JOHN HAMILTON Brown, of Greenville, New Jersey, 
the inventor of the segmental wire-wound cannon, for the 
trial of which Congress appropriated $10,000, has invented 
a number of arms that have attracted attention. He was 
a member of the American rifle team that went to England 
in 1883, and made the best one-thousand-yard score at 
Wimbledon with a standard military rifle of his own. 

—Ex-King MILAN lives an easy life in Paris on the hand- 
some annuity with which his former subjects bought his 
absence from Servia. He divides his time between his 
club and the social circles to which he is admitted, and ob- 
jects to any reference in his presence to his past station, 
preferring to be known and treated simply as Count de 
Takovo. There is little that is kingly in his manners, 
which are pronounced loud, while in appearance he is rath- 
er fleshy, with a thin black mustache, and a dark brown 
skin. Baccarat and poker are said to be his favorite diver- 
sions. 

—R. M. FIELp, manager of the Boston Museum (the old- 
est stock theatre in America) for the past twenty-seven 
years, was the first American theatrical manager to pur- 
chase English and French plays in manuscript. His first 
trip across the Atlantic for this purpose was made in 1870. 
The Boston Museum has recently celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary, and in a review of this half-century of its exist- 
ence it is noted that EDwin Boortu’s first appearance on 
any stage was made there in 1849. 

—The late Junius S. MorGAn left $25,000 to found an 
). J. Phelps Professorship at the Yale Law School, and now 
his son, J. PlIERPONT MorGAN, has given a similar sum to 
endow another professorship in the school. 

—Lord SackKVILLE, formerly British Minister at Washing- 
ton, has a great park at Kent, England, which he is stock- 
ing with wild-boars for the benefit of his sport -loving 
friends. 

—Colonel JAMES Patrick O’GORMAN MAHON, who died 
recently in England, was one of the most unique characters 
that the Emerald Isle has ever produced. He was born 
near the opening of the century, although he himself did 
not know the exact date of his birth, and entered the House 
of Commons first in 1830. Since then he has served at dif- 
ferent times in that body, of which he was a member at the 
time of his death, and the intervals were filled up with peri- 
ods of adventure in different parts of the world. He fought 
in twenty-two duels, being the challenger in each case, and 
participated in many wars in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South 
America. At one time he was an Admiral in the Peruvian 
navy. Restless and aggressive, he was a firebrand in his 
own country, and actively fought for home -rule till the 
time of his death. It was “The O’GoRMAN Manon” who 
introduced PARNELL to the O’SHEA household, and when 
the Irish leader abused his confidence, he wanted to fight a 
duel with him. 
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A BELATED PASSENGER.—Drawn sy T. DE THULSTRUP.—[SEE Pace 514.] 














11, 1891. 


E who travels Westward until the 
shadow of the range falls athwart 
his path is saddened by an op- 
pressive sense of the immutabil- 
ity of nature. Immovable, un- 
changeable, the mountains tower 

in crag and peak; the sombre pines that climb their summits 
are alike unaffected by heat of summer or chill of winter; 
and, far below, the mighty plains forever stretch away in 
limitless lines, until earth and sky melt into a gray nebula. 


Dumb, impassive, always the same, the monotonous plain. 


and misty peak! Tears or laughter, sorrow or song, they 
are voiceless! Nothing breaks their brooding silence—only 
the river as it hurries down the cafion, foaming and sending 
afar fine clouds of spray where its way is narrow; quiet, 
save for the low lapping of its waters against its shores, 
where the cafion broadens, but always hurrying. Many 
things these Colorado rivers could tell, but they hurry so. 
And the story the first wave carries is drowned by the eager 
voice of the second, and the second is hurried by all the tide 
behind, until there comes to the listening ear only a con- 
fused murmur—a memory, maybe a regret. Vain it is to 
wait for more, for the waves are far on to the sea, and their 
voices are forever lost. 

The cafion that leads into the mountains from a certain 
foot-hill town in Colorado is very narrow. Beside the 
river there is barely room for the road, and though covered 
the year around with wild grasses, the slopes that rise from 
either side are precipitous. But after many miles have been 
traversed, the rocky pass widens, the scenery is less rugged, 
the peaks are not so lofty, and the whole landscape changes. 
The country gradually becomes free and open, and instead 
of the narrow strip of blue above, as in the cafion, there is a 
wide expanse of sky; the mountains—barring the glaring 
line of white in the west—are only low hills, gfeen with 
the tender growth of young pines, and in place of rock and 
crag are peaceful swards starred with low-growing moun- 
tain-daisies. The road is a dusty ribbon, lost in groves of 
young cotton-woods; and the river—the river is far away, 
murmuring close to the mountains, its waters stopping here 
and there to reflect the passing shadow of tree and cloud. 

It is beautiful to be here if one can banish thoughts of the 
weird cafion lying between himself and the world. What it 
is in the winter-time, with the awful storms from the range 
so near at hand, we may not know, for it was only one sum- 
mer that Dorrance spent here—a brief time indeed, where 
the summers are short. 

There had once been a little town here in the early days 
when excitement over gold ran high. Rows of log houses 
had been hastily put up, a cemetery inaugurated, and a mil- 
liner and a French dancing-master had lent prestige in a gen- 
eral way. One man looked into the future without making 
any allowance for the deceptive qualities of the mountain 
atmosphere, and he built a large wooden hotel. But there 
came a day when the magic gold failed to be found; the 
milliner and the dancing-master disappeared as mysteriously 
as they had come; the fickle people followed; and the town 
became only a deserted mining camp, with a few souvenirs 
of past glory in the shape of some artificial flowers, a journal 
containing references to Professor Bourret’s soirées, and a 
row of empty houses. There were other evidences less ob- 
trusive, for on the little slope marked by a gaunt lonely tree 
were three graves. 

Twenty years after, the hotel still standing, and a few 
drifting families having taken possession of those houses re- 
maining, the government gave the place a post-office, under 
the name of Phoenix. It had hardly yet risen from its dead 
self, but the Tin Cup Hydraulic Mining and Milling Com- 
pany proposed to have it do so in time. The company 
owned extensive ‘‘ washings” just beyond, and it was in 
their interests that Kenneth Dorrance, civil engineer, came 
out to make various maps and reports on the surrounding 
country. Dorrance took his time about it. He had his 
pony with him~a lithe-limbed creature—and he might be 
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seen many ® morning’ in early 
dawn speeding high on the cross- 
iia , road that led to the lake, the reins 
~ twisted around the pommel of 
his high Mexican saddle, his wide 
sombrero well back on his head. 

He was slight of figure, but supple and well built, and his 
long brown hands that rested so lightly on the pommel were 
full of strength like that of steel. He had a slender face; 
dark, rather indolent-looking eyes, opening slowly and di- 
lating when he was roused to interest, which was not often; 
and his dark hair was closely cut to a well-shaped head, 
only the longer locks over the forehead showing its fineness 
and color. Around his mouth were one or two faint lines. 
And altogether, though his whole air was one of extreme 
quiet, it was the quiet of intensity. 

He had no relatives; he did not care very much for any 
one; and while he viewed life as rather an unsatisfactory ex- 
perience, he knew his was not so from any defeated desire or 
frustrated plan. The world had used him well, but his nat- 
ural tendency to silence and reserve had stood in the way of 
his forfting any intimate friendships, and driven within 
himself, he became introspective, dealing in subtle analyses. 
Himself isolated, and not unhappy beyond a slow vague 
sadness, he came in time to believe in the futility of any 
other condition. He had one deep love—for music—and if 
he could satisfy any craving of soul by a thought running 
through a melody, it was to himself only he was answerable. 

He was accustomed to divide his life into epochs, and 
mark the epochs by dates; and this summer a new epoch 
had opened up for him, in which, he felt, was involved his 
only chance for the attainment of that hitherto impossible, 
intangible state which men called happiness. The date had 
been one morning in June. The sun, though shining full 
upon the summits, had hardly burst upon the valley yet, 
and the long meadow-grass was still dark with a tender 
shadow. The banks were faintly hued by the columbine 
and wild rose, and willows and clambering vines were stirred 
uncertainly by an early breeze. 

Dorrance had galloped across the valley, and was ascend- 
ing the cross-road. Below him the river showed between 
its willow fringe in silvery flashes, and above him the 
dreaming pines stretched in many a long vista. He took off 
his hat, and, bareheaded, rode lazily into the forest. Between 
the trees he could catch glimpses of a distant sweep of pas- 
ture, where cattle moved slowly, cropping the short bunch- 
grass. He came presently in sight of a large white house. 
It was at that point where a smaller road, leaving the main 
one, winds eastward by the lake, and on through a gulch to 
the cafion. It is a lonely, untravelled road, known as the 
‘*Gulch Road,” used mostly by cowboys taking herds over 
the range, or miners seeking a short-cut to the cafion. The 
house was a substantial two-story frame, with green shutters, 
and faced the west. It properly belonged to a New Eng- 
land landscape, and Dorrance thought it rather at variance 
with the intense blue sky, shimmering air, and far-away line 
of mountains of Colorado. It was owned by Mr. Foster, 
who lived there*with his wife and young children. A man 
of education, he had lived shut in by the mountains for ten 
years. Dorrance often wondered if no longing ever came 
over him to leave the lake and the cajion and return to the 
world; but he seemed content to farm his mountain ranch, 
satisfied with its yield of hay and potatoes. 

Dorrance plodded on to the lake, his head bent, and his 
sombrero now well down over his face, to keep the glare of 
the morning sun from his eyes. - He did not see that he was 
approaching two people, and he was rather startled when he 
heard a | os voice asking some question about the lake. 
It pleased him to believe he knew a great deal about a voice, 
and he liked the quality of this one at once. It was not a 
Pheenix voice, nor was it in any way a mountain voice; it 
sounded as if it had talked to many people; it was exqui- 
sitely clear and low-toned, and there were some tired notes 
in it, and very much indifference, as if its owner did not 
care for an answer, or even expect one. 

All this was the impression of a second with him. Asa 
matter of fact, he quickly raised his head, and seeing a young 
girl, and with her Mr. Foster, took off his hat. 

‘* Well met,” said Mr. Foster. ‘‘I hardly knew you with 
that hat over your face. This is Miss Page, who has come 
to stay the summer with us. We have been getting some 
fish for breakfast,” and he held up a fine string. 


the Gulch 





Dorrance bowed again, and dismounted. The girl was 
tall and slender, and the delicate poise of her head, together 
with her fine dark, slightly imperious eyebrows, gave her 
something of an air of haughtiness. In the morning sun- 
light her brown hair took on yellowish tones; and when, 
smiling at him faintly, she opened wide her eyes, narrowed 
by the heat and the light, he saw they were gray, clear, and 
unfathomable. 

Mr. Foster hurried on to the house, leaving Dorrance and 
the girl to follow, and it seemed to Dorrance after that that 
they had never been strangers. Elinor Page’s life had not 
been a happy one. She had almost the same philosophy 
that Dorrance had, and, strangely enough, he sought to take 
it from her. She awoke within him a great wave of tender- 
ness, as might some delicate child whom he ought to make 
happy in some way. At times she was even gay, and the 
amount of youth she drew from him then surprised him; and 
she was yet so sympathetic, so old, it seemed to him, he was 
absolutely without reserve with her. She was all that he 
was not, and she went farther in her coldness, and was 
more open in her warmth; she pulsated with life and a mag- 
netism that drew from him every corner of his affection. 
She satisfied an unsuspected longing in him for fellowship, 
and he took her—always with the Foster children—to explore 
new roads. On early mornings they had all followed the 
course of the river, so early that the trout were boldly leap- 
ing in their waters. They had read together in pine woods 
on warm days, or, shut up in the house during the rainy 
season, she played for him, as some women love to play, lit- 
tle bits from Chopin, or odd exquisite bars and measures 
strung together in one flowing melody. And they had talk- 
ed until there seemed to be nothing in the life of one that 
the other did not know. But by the river, or on the slope, 
or listening to the old piano, through all, like a running 
thread, had been the strong consciousness of youth and sym- 
pathy, and to Dorrance their lives seemed interwoven. 

The maps and reports grew apace, and the summer drifted 
on. One day late in August Dorrance rode over to Foster's. 
The sun shone fiercely on the white house, dazzling the eyes 
with its glare. Mrs. Foster came to the door as Dorrance 
was about to dismount. She was a pretty woman, with 
light hair and a fair skin well set off by a gown of some 
blue material. 

‘Elinor is not here,” she said, anticipating him, ‘She 
has taken the boys and gone over to the ridge.” 

He thanked her, made some remark about the heat, and 
rode away. Down by the lake he went, as he had gone on 
that morning in June. That was the beginning, and this— 
an it pleased Fate—would not be the ending, but merely an- 
other beginning. 

To his right a grove of young cotton-woods stretched 
away, and on the other side, so near that its pebbly shore 
encroached on the road, lay the lake. A great mass of tan- 
gled weed filled it for the first five or six feet, but beyond, 
its waters reflected faintly tree and shrub and distant line 
of mountains. Dorrance left the main road, and ascended 
the gentle s!ope they called the ridge. From it one could 
look down both on gulch and cafion, and see where the two 
joined; and he knew just what Elinor would be doing there: 
she would be face downward against a convenient ledge of 
rocks, a book open before her, which she would not be read- 
ing. She would be supporting herself on her elbows, her 
face in the hollows of her hands, her eyes two long slanting 
lines of light, and her thoughts far away. 

He rode under the pines, and saw her so in the distance. 
The boys were not in sight, but he could hear their voices 
from the other side of the slope. ~ 

Elinor looked up at the sound of the horse’s hoof against 
the rocks, and lazily watched his approach. He dismounted 
and slipped the reins around a broken branch of a tree. 

“It is dreamful here,” she said, without moving. 


*“* My soul to-day 
So far away—” 


He took off his hat, and sat down near her in the shade. 

‘*T have been thinking,” she said, ‘‘ how beautiful is all 
this,” and she glanced to the country spread out before her. 
**And yet what is it all for? What is its purpose?” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Do not peer so into everything,” he said. 
‘*“What do you care for purposes if you have results and 
effects?” 

‘*But there must surely be a purpose in everything,” she 
said. ‘‘Or is everything futile?” 

‘‘ Nothing is futile,” he said, positively. 

‘*T am,” she said. 

“You?” 

“Yes. What am I living for? I don’t do anything to 
justify me in it.” 

‘*- You must not talk like that,” he said, gravely. ‘‘I don’t 
like to hear you do so. Your existence as a woman is jus- 
tification in itself.” 

‘* That’s narrow,” she said, cynically, ‘‘and eminently mas- 
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culine. Existence to me as a woman is no 
more to me than existence to you as a man. 
I look sometimes at women. They seem to 
me—nine-tenths of them—to be either stupid 
or dreaming; and since I don’t like stupid 
women, I will call them dreaming.” 

“What do they dream?” he asked. 

«Oh, they dream they are contented.” 

‘‘Then why wake them?” he interrupted. 

“I don’t believe they go as far as happi- 
ness,” she continued. 

‘Don't you believe in happiness?’ he 
asked. 

She sat up on the rocks. ‘‘ Certainly not,” 
she said, calmly. ‘‘I have never even been 
contented, which is negative, and why should 
I hope for happiness, which is active?” 

He looked up suddenly. ‘‘ You make it 
very hard for me to say something to you 
I especially came here to say.” He paused. 
“Will you tell me just what this summer 
has been to you?” he asked, finally. 

She looked at him in surprise, and some- 
thing in his look made her flush hotly. She 
did not answer. 

“Well, I will tell you what it has been to 
me,” he said. ‘It has been so much to me 
that I think of you all the time; you are with 
me always; my life is irretrievably inter- 
woven with yours, for—I love you.” 

She paled a little. 

“ And how is it with you?” he said. “What 
do you think of me?” 

There was no answer for a long time, and 
then she said, slowly, ‘‘I like you.” 

‘*T don’t believe it,” he said, looking full 
at her. ‘‘ You love me.” 

“What is love?” she asked, evasively. 

‘It is the same old thing,” he said; ‘‘ there 
is no improvement on it; and I believe you 
love me. Am I not more to you than any 
other man?” 

“Tf you are, that means nothing, 

“It does, because it is mutual.” 

‘* Well, what then?” she said. 

It was his turn to flush. 
marry,” he answered. 

She raised her eyebrows slightly. ‘* What 
then?” 

** We'll be together.” 

**What’s the use?” 

He jumped up angrily. ‘‘ You force me 
into an unpleasant attitude,” he said. 
‘*What’s the matter with you? You don’t 
know how this sounds. What do people 
usually marry for?” 

‘*T don’t know what men marry for,” she 
said. ‘‘ Women marry for different things— 
almost everything.” 

He caught her by the hands. 
never known you like this before.” 
‘* And I have never known you like this 
before,” she said. ‘‘ You are different to me 
now. I have cared so much for our friend- 
ship that I have never thought of—this.” 

She moved away from him. 

“ That is right,” he said; ‘‘be frank with 
me. Why won’t you marry me?” 

“I am afraid to,” she answered, looking 
away from him in sudden shyness. Then 
she said, in low tones, “‘I will be frank with 
you, Kenneth; you are surely my best friend.” 
She looked up at him. ‘‘ All my life I have 
tried in the most childish and persistent man- 
ner to make myself believe in everything, 
but all the time there has been within me the 
lurking knowledge that I have been tricking 
myself. I seem to be two people—an older 
person deceiving a child. Even in my reli- 
gion, you know, I shut my eyes tight, and 
said, ‘Now you mustn’t ask questions.’ It 
may be all right; it probably is if you will 
only accept authority; but I won't permit 
myself to wonder. I am emotional, high- 
strung, and I have always felt that there is 
only one chance out of ten for happiness for 
me. And, oh,I hope I shall be happy. I 
do want to be happy. I never have been 
yet.” She stopped, carried away by her own 
thoughts, and brooded some minutes. 

‘* And what is that one chance out of ten?” 
at last asked Dorrance. 

She started, and a burning color dyed her 
face. Then she raised her head and looked 
him bravely in the eyes, and said, ‘‘ To marry 
a man whom I deeply and passionately love 
—which nearly all women miss.” 

“Dearest,” he said, in low tones, ‘‘ you 
will do that.” 

“Unless,” she went on, “I merely marry 
the man who loves me—which nearly all 
women do. You find such men often 
enough.” 

There was a silence. 

‘Will you marry me?” he said again, 
gently. , 

‘“‘How am I to know that you are the 
tenth man?” she replied, evasively. ‘‘ You 
are not labelled.” 

“‘I have been ever since I met you,” he 
answered. 

‘‘T am afraid,” she said. ‘‘ Marriage is the 
one state where I cannot tell myself that I 
am happy. I could not even attempt any 
disillusion. I could only sit down, bury my 
head in my lap, and say: ‘I am not happy! 
Lam not happy!’ What should I do then?” 

“* You dear child!” he said. 

‘*No; that is the trouble,” she answered. 
“Tam notachild. I have always been old.” 

**T need not tell you all that you are to 
me, and I believe I am even that to you, 
but you do not know it,” he said, smiling. 

‘*Tt is no use,” she said, wearily. ‘‘lam 
tired talking about it; besides, 1 am going 
away next week, back to my married sisters, 
where I live.” 

He looked away, far over to the river, and 
marked its course down the cafion, to the 
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’ she said. 


“Why, we'll 


**T have 
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lonely gulch, the narrow winding road, a 
cabin; then he looked at the girl before him. 

‘‘And J,” he said, ‘‘am going away to- 
night.” 

**To-night!” she echoed. 

‘*To-night,” he said, calmly. ‘‘ I shall cer- 
tainly start about seven o'clock down that 
cafion on this pony. I will stay all night at 
some ranch down here, so I will have an 
early start to catch the early train at the 
nearest railroad point for Denver. My traps 
are always ready to be moved at a moment's 
notice, and they can be sent after me.” 

She sat down. ‘‘ You are really going?” 
she said. She looked pale. 

** Yes,” he answered. “I am through 
with everything here. I intended to talk to 
you this afternoon, but I thought the ending 
would have been different. There is no rea- 
son now why I should remain here. I cannot 
remain here and have you leave.” He looked 
at hiswatch. ‘‘It is now four o’clock, and I 
will have to be leaving you; there are a few 
things to get together, you know.” 

‘** You are really going?” she said again. 

‘* Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ Your ideas are so 
fixed, I have been foolish to attempt to 
change them, and there is no use in con- 
tinuing with you a friendship that has no 
object. I am not fond of air-plants; I am 
only aman.” He took the reins of his horse. 
‘**Good-by, dear; we have been friends this 
summer, and I shall have the memory of it 
anyway. And I shall never be quite alone 
in the world, for I shall know that my soul 
once recognized another; nothing can take 
that from me.” He held her hand against 
his face. ‘‘ You will not ask me to stay?” 

She shook her head, and he mounted his 
horse and rode away. She sat in something 
like a stupor where he had left her. He was 
not gone; and yet he was descending the 
slope, and she could see only his shoulders, 
his head, then nothing of him at all. In 
fright she called to him, but her voice was 
faint, and she scarcely heard it herself. It 
was all so sudden. She still seemed to hear 
the tones of his voice in the air around, then 
she did hear the cries of the children, and 
she knew he was gone. Well, he could go. 
She called the boys, and went home, laugh- 
ing and talking with them, but her brain 
was busy with another story. Everything 
was quiet in the house. . Mrs. Foster was 
sewing, and nobody seemed to have been 
there to say good-by. She felt restless and 
sat down at the piano, but she seemed to 
hear him talking, and the chords she struck 
seemed so old; so she tried to read. But 
her mind refused to be tied down to the 
book, and when she found herself reading 
over one sentence for the third time, she put 
it aside with a flush of anger, and went out 
in the yard where the children were playing. 
How recklessly the boys ran! He was prob- 
ably putting together some books and clothes. 
She wished he had not gone so suddenly. 
She pulled up her thoughts sharply; then she 
sat down in one corner of the wide porch, 
and put her hands over her face. 

**Oh,what’s the use,” she said, ‘‘ of all this 
subterfuge? I shall have to face it. I am 
sorry he has gone, and I am going to give 
myself up to it.” And she went up to her 
room, and spent a wretched hour. All that 
he had ever said to her seemed to come back 
to her. 

She went down stairs. Supper was on the 
table, and Mr. Foster, who had been over for 
the mail, had just come in. 

‘*T heard something about young Dorrance 
leaving,” he said. ‘‘If it is true, it is some- 
thing very sudden. I saw him this morning, 
and he didn’t say anything of it.” 

‘* Why, he was over here only this after- 
noon,” said Mrs. Foster, ‘‘and went over to 
the ridge to see Elinor.” She looked sharply 
at the girl, and then at her husband. 

‘* Well, he was a very fine young man,” 
Mr. Foster could not help saying. 

Supper was over, and Elinor threw a light 
shawl around her, and slipped out of the 
house, going down by the lake. How still 
everything was, and how lonely! She look- 
ed up at the ridge; it did not seem possible 
that they had been there only that afternoon. 
She remembered so much she wished she 
had said to him. If she could only talk with 
him again! She might even see him now if 
she would go over the cross-roads. But how 
ridiculous! Of course she would not do that. 
She passed the lake, and strolled aimlessly 
down the Gulch Road. They had always been 
so friendly, so sympathetic! It might be that 
she would never again meet any one who 
would be to her exactly what he had been. 


_ He had never obtruded his masculinity upon 


her in any way. She liked that in him. 
She must see him, but it was too late to go 
over the cross-roads now, for he had started 
by this time. If she would go through the 
gulch— She could not do it—the narrow, 
lonely gulch—so she would never see him 
again. Then she drew a long breath, and 
started to run, gently and with long, swing- 
ing steps, her lips lightly closed, and she was 
running down the Gulch Road. 


Dorrance was riding down the cafion road. 
His horse was walking with gentle, easy mo- 
tion, and he himself was lost in thought. He 
seemed to be in a dream. His traps were 
ready to be forwarded, and he was leaving 
without a single farewell visit. He had no 
intention of going away when he went on 
the ridge that afternoon, but when Elinor 
had said so calmly that she was going away 
so soon, it had seemed to him the only thins 
forhim todo. He had hoped that she woul 


not let him go without one word to stay him. 
He did not want to go, but he wanted less 
to stay after what he had said. It was the 
only alternative. Perhaps it was better so. 
Then he thought of what she was to him, 
and all the youth he might not have. Why, 
to think of her made his blood run faster! 
But she was not for him, and only the old 
silent life awaited him. He shut his mouth 
until two lines deepened around his lips. 

It was dusk, and the air was sweet with 
late summer odors from the mountains, from 
the pine woods that rose darkly on either 
side, from the clematis which made patches 
of white in the gloom as it trailed its fra- 
grant starry blossoms over rock and log, and 
evev from early fall weeds. The river had 
a rhythmic swish in its roar, and as he sway- 
ed with his horse it was now loud, now low, 
He remembered when a boy how he had 
loved to close his eyes and move his head 
slowly forward and backward when he was 
within hearing of running water. He tried 
it now, but his horse stumbled. He must 
have been mistaken, after all. She could not 
have cared for him as he did for her, or she 
would never have let him go. Then he told 
himself he ought not to have put her to the 
test. A woman’s feelings were not so strong 
as a man’s. 

It seemed dark and lonely, but the cafion 
was widening a little now, the Gulch Road 
was near. He could see where it entered, 
and it was certainly forbidding. Some wild 
hawthorn bushes by the road-side rustled, 
and his horse shied violently. Something 
caine out and toward him. It was a woman. 

**Kenneth!” she called, with a little sob- 
bing cry. 

* Elinor!” He jumped off his horse, and 
as he felt her tender shape pressed against 
him, her arms around his neck, and her wet 
cheek against his, it seemed to him he had 
nothing more to ask for. ‘‘ This is the only 
way,” he said. 

There was no light or sound save from the 
stars and the river. Once she raised her 
head and would have spoken. “Oh,” she 
said, ‘‘I was all wrong—nothing was true.” 

‘*Never mind,” he said. ‘‘This is—” But 
the river drowned his voice. It roared and 
eddied and foamed, and even seemed to pause 
in its mad hurry and leap into the air that it 
might see and carry another story on its way. 


In the happy rush of her life since, Mrs. 
Kenneth Dorrance has hardly had time to 
analyze herself out of the ranks of the many 
women who dream. On the contrary, she 
thinks tremblingly of the very narrow thread 
on which her tenth chance hung, and she 
will never know how she got through the 
gulch, past the ghostly willows and the de- 
serted cabins, through the little meadow with 
the sound of water running where she could 
not see, and around the curve and into the 
cafion. If she had stopped to think, she 
could never have done it. But if she speaks 
about it to her husband, he only says, sim- 
ply, ‘‘It was the only way.” 


A BELATED PASSENGER. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


As he stood before the cigar stand he no 
longer debated whether he should buy a fif- 
teen or twenty cent cigar—he simply took 
three for a quarter. But cigars of this tex- 
ture palled upon him before long, and he 
sought relief in a pipe. He was always 
dropping in on some friend about lunch-time, 
and he kept an account of those who treated 
him toa meal. Strange to say, he avoided 
such friends there- 
after, and was care- 
ful to put himself 
into no position to 
retaliate in like man- 
ner, while he haunt- 
ed the offices of 
those who were like- 
ly to ask him. He 
lost that look of tai- 
lor-made neatness 
that had distinguish- 
ed him on the street, 
and actually wore 
clothes that were 
new the ycar before. 
Rumor began to be 
busy regarding him, 
and the recent losses 
in the N. G. mining 
stock were attribu- 
ted to be his. But 
his spirits under- 
went no change for 
the worse; on the 
contrary, he fairly 
bubbled over with 
happiness,and made 
new friends every 
day by his very 
light - heartedness— 
which friends he 
speedily utilized in 
the luncheon way. 
No one knew his 
secret, nor imagined 
that a demon held 
him in its thrall; 
but clutching his 
pocket and wound 
around his check- 
book were the long 
skinny fingers of the 
Demon of Econo- 


my. He did not 
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fully realize the spell that bound him until 
he fell back upon a pipe for the sake of the 
few cents that he might save; and when the 
realization of what he had done came to 
him,he only smiled. In truth,he was marked 
as the demon’s own. 

‘*Jack must be thinking of matrimony,” 
remarked one of the men at theclub. ‘‘ He’s 
as close-fisted as a miser now. He declined 
to go on a little racket last week because it 
costtoomuch. Justthink of it! Why,ayear 
ago Jack would have borrowed the money 
on the spot from me if he didn’t have it. 
Who is the girl, I wonder?” 

No one knew; but on the strength of this, 
rumor promptly engaged him to several 
eligible maidens, and fond wives used him 
as a text, and read several homilies on econ- 
omy to their rather extravagant husbands. 
And the demon who had him in thrall 
smiled broadly when he heard the news, 
while Jack’s face reflected the glory. Then 
the secret burst upon the wondering world. 
He was going to Europe on a trip, and for 
that reason had taken the economical fiend 
in tow. The money saved was for a future 
pleasure, when his dream of foreign travel 
would be realized, and he might — well, he 
might do almost anything. Aided by the 
fiend, the hoard grew, the passage was 
bought, and once more he blossomed out as 
the Jack of yore, and went around to bid 
adieu to all his friends. Under these affect- 
ing circumstances Jack was not expected to 
lay out any of the funds that he had amassed. 
The steamer was to sail on Saturday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock, and on Friday evening 
he returned from the country, where he had 
been to bestow a hurried embrace upon his 
family, and put up at the hotel where he was 
well known. 

He was not a nervous man. If he had 


~been, he would not have slept at all that 


night; but being utterly devoid of nerves, he 
slumbered babe-like and peaceful, and failed 
to wake when the porter called him at seven 
o'clock. Half an hour later he did open his 
eyes, and after consulting his watch, spent 
twenty minutes in calling down anathemas 
upon the head of the derelict porter, his an- 
cestors, and his family through all futurity. 
During this objurgation he was busily dress- 
ing, but it was a few minutes after eight when 
he took his seat in thé cab. 

“Yis,” answered the charioteer, as Juck 
endeavored to impress him with the impor- 
tance of haste, ‘‘ but this baste can do it in 
thir-rty minutes, aisy.” 

So the beast went off, and Jack risked de- 
capitation from passing trucks as he thrust 
his head out of the window every block and 
besought the driver to hurry. 

“Yer can't hurry down Broadway,” re- 
marked the ruler on the box; and there was 
something true if not trite in the remark. 
Fifteen’ minutes passed away, and the cab 
crawled. Suddenly the steed seemed to be 
made aware of the necessity of haste, for he 
unlimbered his long Jegs and sped away. 
Then came the river-front—so full of inci- 
dent, so devoid of interest, redolent with 
odors of a thousand varieties, and lacking 
the least approach to the picturesque. The 
‘ab-horse showed an insane desire to ride 
over truck and horse and man that impeded 
him, but that was out of the question. The 
steamer pier was two blocks away, the hour 
was fifteen minutes distant, when the cab 
came to a sudden stand-still. Four trucks in 
front wanted to go in four different direc- 
tions at once, but the physical laws made 
such a course impossible, and a policeman 
emphasized the fact. The cab was hemmed 
in on all sides, so Jack had to wait. He be- 
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“‘Why do they call them forty-six footer’s on the water-line, Augustus?” 
“*T think it’s because they carry forty men, all six feet.” . 
“But I can only count twelve on that one.” 

“Hm! They keep the other thirty-four below the water-Jine—er—in 
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guiled the monotony by extemporizing male- 
dictions in reference to everything, until final- 
ly the line got started again, the cab crawled 
down to the pier, and Jack saw the steamer 
in mid-stream, casting off from the tugs. 

The pier suddenly resolved itself into a 
top, and began spinning; but amid its revo- 
lutions Jack saw a man in a peaked cap, like 
some kind of official. 

‘‘Twenty-five dollars, sir,” he said, touch- 
ing his hat. 

** All right,” Jack answered, and it wasn’t 
three minutes before he was on a tug, puff- 
ing after the stermer, The steamer seemed 
to be going very slowly, and the tug fairly 
groaned in its haste, but the big ship was 
half way down the bay before Jack caught 
her. Then she slowed up still more, let 
down the steps, and Jack scrambled on board, 
while his baggage was being hoisted up the 
side. It was a terrible climb—about a mile, 
according to his computation—and all the 
while a hundred faces were staring at him 
over the rail. 

‘*There was two gentlemen waiting for 
you,” said the steward, bringing in Jack’s 
baggage to the cabin, ‘‘and they each had 
a box o’ cigars. But they didn’t leave ’em, 
’cause they thought you wasn’t coming.” 

“All right,” replied Jack, cheerfully; ‘‘T 
don’t believe I'll need them”; and then he 
began to figure how many cigars were lost 
in the money he paid the tug captain to catch 
the steamer. 


THE UPRISING IN CHILI. 
BY CLARENCE PULLEN. 


AmonG the republics of South America, 
Chili for more than half a century has been 
practically free from revolution. Her peo- 
ple, compared with other peoples of the 
southern continent, are unusually indepen- 
dent and stable of character, and they possess 
a strong national spirit. The political exec- 
utive power is lodged in the hands of a Pre- 
sident, chosen by an electoral college for a 
five-years’ term, who, under the constitution, 
is ineligible for re-election.’ The legislative 
power is vested in a national Congress com- 
posed of a Senate, whose members are chosen 
for a term of six years, and a Chamber of 
Deputies thrice as great in number, chosen 
for three years. The members of both Houses 
are elected directly by the people under a 
system of restricted suffrage. 

The great Jand-owners of the country 
mostly live in Valparaiso and Santiago, and, 
composed of a few wealthy families, have 
practically controlled the government for 
the last thirty years, and have invariably 
chosen the chief executive. The President, 
whose ministers are responsible to Parlia- 
ment, controls the nomination of all the high- 
er officers—military, civil, and ecclesiastical 
—is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, and appoints the local and provincial 
administrative authorities. The war with 
Peru and Bolivia, which popularized and 
strengthened the government, caused an in- 
crease in the regular army. After the war 
the tendency of the young men of the lead- 
ing families to seek high civil rather than 
military appointments opened chances for 
promotion in the army and navy to men who 
had not before been able to obtain military 
commissions. This circumstance brought 
the army and navy into a closer sympathy 
with the people, which is an important ele- 
ment in the contest now waging between 
the President and Congress. 

The present uprising is a popular protest 
against the President’s arrogation of uncon- 
stitutional powers. The President, José 
Manuel Balmaceda, now fifty-one years of 
age, is an educated man of resolute will, a 
fluent speaker, and an experienced politician. 
After serving as Deputy in five legislatures, 
he became Minister of the Interior in. 1882. 
He was one of the founders of the Reform 
Club in 1868, and in 1874 was an advocate 
of the separation of church and state; and 
as Prime Minister in 1884 he introduced 
civil marriage and other liberal laws. He 
was inaugurated President, September 18, 
7 for a term which expires September 18, 
1891 


In the beginning of President Balmaceda’s 
administration he fulfilled in a measure the 
liberal tenets of his early career. The pub- 
lic revenues were increased and the cause of 
popular education advanced. But soon his 
policy changed, and he showed a disposition 
to go to unexampled lengths in centralizing 
the power of the government, controlling 
legislation, and in manipulating the entire 
electoral system so as to dictate and control 
the Presidential succession. These reaction- 
ary proceedings roused the active opposition 
of the whole reform party of Chili. Pro- 
tests were loud against his usurpation of 
power, bis failure to introduce municipal re- 
form, his opposition to a free ballot, and his 
appointment of unpopular ministers. 

‘The conservative and modern Liberals,shut 
out from political preferment, as were the 
radicals and Montt-Varistas, worked in op- 
position to him wholly by constitutional 
means. Balmaceda was so unpopular, and 
his effort to place a man of his own selection 
in a position to succeed him was so marked 
and open, that the Liberals joined to the Con- 
servatives at the last session of Congress 
were so decisively in the majority that with 
their allies they had seventy-five votes against 
twenty-nine in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
thirty votes against four in the Senate. The 
strength of the constitutional party once 
determined, Congress declared for salutary 


measures of election reform. 
Early in the session the Sen- 
ate passed a bill calling for a 
constitutional amendment by 
which Congress could be con- 
voked by committees of the 
two Houses, without the Pre- 
sident’s consent, and demand- 
ed that nominations to office 
should -be submitted for the 
Senate’s approval. Congress, 
also, by resolution, asked the 
Minister to resign, and the 
President to appoint a cabinet 
acceptable to both Chambers, 
their request being backed by 
their lawful control of the bud- 
get and the power of making 
laws for taxation for the new 
fiscal year. Balmaceda tried 
to head off and anticipate the 
effect of their action by recommending cer- 

tain reforms, which concessions, however, 

were insuflicient to avert the conflict. 

Under the pressure of Congress, the Presi- 
dent was forced to form a cabinet composed 
of the best men of all parties, with the 
Liberal leader Belisario-Prats at the head. 

3ut he refused the electoral reforms de- 
manded, and after the Chambers had ap- 
proved the proposal for the revenues, he 
formed a new cabinet; and when both Houses 
then refused to grant the appropriation, they 
were dissolved. ‘The President proclaimed 
himself Dictator on the ist of January last, 
declaring that he would govern without the 
laws. He reconstructed his cabinet, filling 
it largely with military men, assigned army 
officers to the government of provinces and 
departments, retired many others from the 
army, and changed the commanding officers 
of various regiments to secure them in his 
favor. He suspended the right of public 
meetings in the streets, and disregarded the 
protest of the Consultative Parliament Com- 
mittee on his unconstitutional conduct in in- 
terfering with public assemblies. 

Balmaceda’s action was followed by a gen- 
eral- protest, expressed in the newspapers 
and in indignation meetings. _ On the atter- 
noon of January 6th, the presidents of the 
House and Senate left Santiago, after calling 
on the country in a formal appeal to resist 
**the tyrant,” and placed themselves under 
the protection of the navy at Valparaiso. The 
Director-General of the Treasury refused to 
honor Balmaceda’s orders for money; the 
Chilian navy, except several vessels in for- 
eign waters, unanimously declared against 
the government, and active hostilities soon 
began. 

‘fhe navy, the main reliance of the Con- 
gress party, has always been Liberal in polit- 
ical tendency, and its officers are men of 
progressive ideas. It is to the army, to 
which he has always shown preference, that 
Balmaceda chiefly looks for support. The 
navy, which is a remarkably strong one for 
the size of the country, consists of three iron- 
clads, one deck-protected cruiser, ten first- 
class and two second-class torpedo-boats, 
two corvettes, four gunboats, two despatch 
boats, two transports, and four sailing ves- 
sels. The Chilian regular land forces siding 
as a body with the government have a total 
strength of 5610 men and officers. The Na- 
tional Guard, divided in uncertain propor- 
tions between the two parties, comprises 
46,641 infantry and 8200 cavalry. The Chil- 
ian government controls most of the tele- 
graph lines, and exercises a strict censorship 
of despatches. 

The Congress party have blockaded the 
most important sea-ports and stretches of 
coast, and on’ land have been successful in 
several small battles. On the part of the 
government forces, wherever they have con- 
trol, there has been the action usual in South- 
American revolutions—of the declaration of 
martial law, the torturing and shooting of 
political offenders, and other severe measures 
of intimidation and suppression. The strug- 
gle now launched is sustained by invincible 
determination on both sides. {t must be 
fought out to the death, and the end will 
come only with the exhaustion of resources 
of one party. Balmaceda has a trained and 
disciplined army, which thus far has gener- 
ally remained loyal to him; and he has the 
machinery of government and his position at 
the capital—advantages which are offset by 
the possession by the Congress party of the 
navy and nitrate beds of northern Chili. The 
country in respect to area is about evenly di- 
vided between the two parties, the govern- 
ment holding possession at the south, and the 
Congressists at the north. There is little 
doubt that, secretly or openly, a great ma- 
jority of the people favor the Congress party. 

At an election held on June 27th last in 
the provinces of southern Chili, under the 
President’s control, Balmaceda’s candidate, 
Sefior Vicuna, was elected President. The 
insurgent fleet are in rendezvous at Caldera, 
with a probable purpose to attack Coquimbo, 
where Balmaceda has concentrated troops, 
and it is probable that some decisive fighting 
will soon take place there or near there. 

The Chilian navy is a factor of great im- 
portance, as, owing to the conformation of 
the country, with its long coast and the posi- 
tion of its cities, it controls the avenues of 

communication, many towns being almost 
inaccessible by land. 

A leading feature in the policy of the 
Congress party is effectually to protect their 
nitrate ports, on which they depend for the 
sinews of war. The absence of arms for the 
equipment of its land forces has been a sad 
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drawback, as there is a force of 7000 or 8000 
men in readiness, but for this lack, to invade 
the south. The city of Iquique is the Con- 
gressional capital, and the Bolivian govern- 
ment has recognized the insurgents as belli- 
gerents. It is claimed by the Congress party 
that the Chilian Congress, in the exercise of 
its constitutional function, is now the gov- 
ernment. The Supreme Court has decided 
the acts of the Dictator to be illegal. and the 
courts are closed. There are many issues 
involved in this contest,which make the sit- 
uation difficult for people unacquainted with 
the country and people to correctly under- 
stand. The prima facie case is with the 
Congress party, which, in the effort to secure 
free and fair elections, has taken up arms for 
the maintenance of the constitutional rights 
of the representative body against the un- 
lawful assumption by the President of dicta- 
torial authority. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SHIP OF 
AND THE TORPEDO-BOAT. 
BY LIEUTENANT E.,W. STURDY, U.S.N. 


WAR 


Since the 7th of January last, when the 
entire navy of Chili revolted against the gov- 
ernment as represented by Balmaceda, and 
accompanied by the Vice-President of the 
Senate and the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, left their anchorage at Valparaiso, 
the struggle between the two factions known 
as the gobernistes and the oposidores has been 
a fitful one. 

Of the successes and reverses of either 
party the world at large has been made cog- 
nizant through the press in but a general 
and uncertain way, for the limits of control, 
in so far as are concerned the mail and tele- 
graph, are well marked and closely guarded 
by both parties alike. 

Chilian soil, from Arica to Huasco, which 
includes the province of Tarapaca and its ni- 
trate beds, is in possession of the oposidores, 
while from Coquimbo to the southward and 
inland to the Argentine the gobernistos retain 
their sway. 

From the northward telegrams go to Eu- 
rope vid Galveston; from the southward, to 
the United States vé@ Buenos Ayres and Eu- 
rope. Between Coquimbo and Huasco the 
lines are cut. 

Steamers from Panama are stopped, over- 
hauled, and delayed at any of the northern 
ports; those from the Magellan Strait are 
subjected to similar treatment at Valparaiso. 
Mails are freely opened by both parties, and 
passengers themselves are rigorously searched 
on the slightest suspicion of carrying letters. 
Under such conditions it is almost impos- 
sible to acquire any information other than 
that relating to the movements of those with- 
in whose lines one is residing, and even 
there to arrive at the truth is strangely diffi- 
cult. 

Rumors are made and false reports circu- 
lated with such startling rapidity that no- 
thing is credited until confirmed by the most 
unimpeachable testimony. 

Of the seven actions on land that have thus 
far taken place between the opposing forces, 
the details are not even yet satisfactorily 
known, since the so-called official accounts 
rendered are by no means reconcilable. 

In the mean time Chili is divided against 
itself; it has lost in battle some of its best 
men; its trade is practically paralyzed, since 
the income from the industries of the two 
sections is insufficient for the sinews of this 
fratricidal war. The unhappiness of the peo- 
ple, their unavoidable misery, the excesses 
committed on either side, the loss of lives 
and property—all apparently failed to pro- 
duce a sense of their suicidal action, until 
the strongest vessel on the Chili navy list 
was destroyed by the torpedo-boats Almi- 
rante Condell and Almirante Lynch, on the 
23d of April last. 

The fearfully destructive power of these 
two small vessels, and the possibility of a 
watchful enemy’s finding and seizing the op- 
portunity of using them, have taught Chili 
a lesson, and perhaps the military world as 
well. For, despite all the theories advanced, 
all the peaceful experiments heretofore made, 
all the claims for and against the torpedo 
and the huge war vessel, the fact remains 
that the practical success of the automobile 
torpedo under conditions of actual warfare 
was first demonstrated by the sinking of the 
Blanco Encalada, with the loss of more than 
two hundred lives. The effect of this inci- 
dent of warfare is already shown here in the 
attitude of those to whom is confided the di- 
rection of affairs. 

Following the action at Caldera, party feel- 


ing naturally increased in intensity. Valpa- 
raiso elated, flushed, and jubilant, faced Val- 
paraiso dejected, sad, and depressed; for 
here, at the very seat of government, the op- 
position finds apparently nothing but sym- 
pathy, outside of army and other official cir- 
cles. 

Again, at Iquique, the revolutionists them- 
selves, smarting under their loss, hailed with 
delight and ardor an order from Admiral 
Montt to the effect that the whole fleet 
should be ready in three days to capture Val- 
paraiso. Nothing short of speedy and com- 
plete revenge could satisfy the spirit of the 
moment. ‘Then came the reaction of delib- 
eration, strengthened by outside counsel, 
followed by apparent inaction, with redou- 
bled vigilance. 

To-day (May 6th) there is sitting in Santi- 
ago a secret conference, presided over by the 
ministers of the United States, France, and 
Brazil, to whom the Balmaceda government 
and the opposition are submitting their re- 
spective claims, the opposition being repre- 
sented by certain of its prominent leaders 
who have been in hiding, but whose per- 
sonal safety is assured, by the government. 
While it is hoped, it is yet hardly believed, 
that this conference will succeed in bringing 
about a re-establishment of peace in the 
country. 

When the torpedo-boats Condell and Lynch 
arrived at Valparaiso, and were safely handed 
over to the Chilian government, they practi- 
cally constituted the naval strength of the 
loyal party. The half-dozen other but small- 
er torpedo-boats could hardly be classed as 
sea-going, nor could the armed transport Jm- 
perial be deemed an efficient fighting ma- 
chine. 

In the hands of the insurgents were the 
Blanco Encalada, the Cochrane, the Huascar’, 
the Esmeralda, the O’ Higgins, and the Abtuo, 
together with the transports Magellanes, 
Aconcagua, Bio-Bio, and Cachapool. 

Every effort was made to prepare the Con- 
dell and Lynch for immediate service. Aside 
from the many details which always require 
especial attention, the steel boiler tubes were 
to be replaced by copper ones, to supply 
which some were taken from locomotives on 
shore. The battery was to be overhauled, 
the torpedo mechanism tested, and the crew 
drilled. ‘lo Commander Carlos Moraga, as 
senior, was assigned the Condell; to Com- 
mander Alberto Fuentes, the Lynch. Both 
these ofticers possessed in a high degree the 
confidence of the government, and enjoyed 
a reputation for skill, courage, and dash. 

On the 18th of April these two vessels, to- 
gether with the armed transport Jmperial, 
left Valparaiso, under the command of Mo- 
raga. Each torpedo cruiser had as armament 
three 14-pounder Hotchkiss rapid-firing guns, 
four 3-pounder Hotchkiss rapid-firing guns, 
two Gatlings, and two 37-inch revolving can- 
non. In addition to a torpedo tube in the 
stern, each carried four Canet torpedo guns 
amidships, and was supplied with nine W iite- 
head torpedoes, whose explosive charge was 
of fifty kilograms of gun-cotton. 

The crew of each vessel consisted of 155 
souls, a large proportion being soldiers fur- 
nished for the occasion by the garrison on 
shore. 

Two sets of triple-expansion engines, sup- 
plied with steam from four locomotive boil- 
ers, developing an indicated horse-power of 
4500, and promising an estimated speed of 
twenty-one knots to these smart little cruis- 
ers, gave their commanders increased con- 
fidence in the success of their undertaking. 

There was no attempt on the part of the 
government to conceal their mission, which 
was avowedly to attack the revolted squad- 
ron. Owing tothe difficulty of obtaining 
news from the enemy’s side, and the fre- 
quent change of position of their squadron, 
in part or in whole, its whereabouts was not 
definitely known. 

From Huasco, however, at that time in 
possession of the government, Captain Mora- 
ga received word that the ships were nearly 
all at Caldera, and it_was therefore in the full 
possibility of encountering a large force that 
he determined upon his attack. Moreover, 
it was well known that the squadron was 
aware of the preparations being made at 

Valparaiso, and it was but natural to assume 
that a careful lookout would be maintained. 

As a matter of fact, this had been done on 
board the ill-fated Blanco Encalada up to the 

night of her loss, and it appears that her 
commander, Goiii, was the only one who had 
exercised the vigilance necessary under the 
circumstances. He had no torpedo nets, as 
in the hurried abandonment of the anchorage 
(Continued on page 522.) 
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ON THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


ENLISTED MEN WHOSE NAMES APPEAR IN 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 


Wirs rattle of musket and clash of sabre 
ran the dread machine which coined that 
French saying, ‘‘ Every soldier carries a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack,” for it bears 
the mill stamp of Marengo, Wagram, Auster- 
litz. Fighting, then, to conquer or to die is 
a soldier’s business. But cannot he show 
gallantry in another guise ? 

In the life of every man in the service of 
the United States there comes once in a while 


the chance of earning distinction other than ~ 


by giving or taking hard knocks. The much- 
desired commission does not depend on valor 
alone. For the obtaining of it there must be 
a sound basis of education. Because Chiron 
coached Achilles in things other than hand- 
ling the bow, that hero rose from the ranks; 
but Ajax, fighter, bruiser, who could not spell, 
never wore chevrons. 

Courage, its many shadings, has been 
wearisomely discussed. Obedience—utter, 
absolute obedience—the basis of military 
duty, gives that opportunity for a display 
of courage which is true heroism. During 
the civil war, on both sides, because it was 
a hard military necessity, regiments were 
put, had to be thrown, in position as are 
breakwaters to ward off a surging sea. It 
was the business of these men to block the 
way. They helped to check defeat, to gain 
victory. Asking no reasons for their self- 
immolation, they stood ready to be killed. 
In the wild flurry of the charge there are no 
cravens. The poorest-spirited man keeps 
abreast with the onward rush. But for men 
to stand sullen, dogged, to take and never to 
give, to be riddled, torn to shreds, to face dull 
death, for duty’s sake, that, that, indeed, is 
sublime! 

Recompenses for gallantry vary with na- 
tionalities. Once on a time there was an 
undersized man with a sallow face and eyes 
that drove right through you. He was clad 
in a gray coat, and wore a cocked hat. He 
was a later-day Cesar, that was all, who 
made and unmade kings. It was his wont 
after some hard-fought battle, before the 
wheel furrows of the artillery had been 
smoothed away, the ground still scarred 
with shells, and the dead, friend and foe, not 
yet returned to earth—it was his wont to call 
some bronzed grenadier from the ranks and 
to simply pull his ears, and that touch of an 
emperor, that tweaking, was a consecration, 
and gave something akin to immortality. 
That soldier must have been the bravest of 
the brave, otherwise Napoleon would never 
have been familiar with him. Then the 
masterful man would detach a small cross 
from his person, pin it with his own hands 
on the breast of the smoke-begrimed soldier, 
and now the fighting legions would howl 
like wolves that hoarse cry, ‘‘ We will die 
for the Emperor!” And it was no vaporing, 
for to gain that cross a half million of men 
stood ready to bite the dust. Somehow the 
traditions of a cross thus acquired live on 
and on. A poor lone woman in a wretched 
quarter of New York was dying. With halt- 
ing voice she said to the curé who stood by 
her bedside: ‘‘ It is by your charity I shall find 
shroud, coffin, Christian burial. I had a fa- 
ther who was not kind, a son who did not 
love me. Forgive a perishing soul! But, 
my good curé, here, under my pillow, is the 
cross my grandfather won—the cross the 
Emperor put on his breast. I have starved, 
as my mother did before me, and we never 
pawned this cross. Let it stay under my 
head. When I am dead, wait not a moment, 
take it. I have a grandson in France—you 
will find his name written on the paper—and 
I charge you transmit the cross to him. If 
he be married to a good woman, give it to 
his wife for safe-keeping, and say I will rise 
from my grave and curse them should they 
by a single dishonorable act tarnish that poor 
cross!” 

‘*My son,” said to me afterward that 
kindly priest, ‘‘ what that woman told was 
true. It shows us—excuse my homily— 
the vicissitudes of life. We buried her at 
the cost of the Church, not that that makes 
any difference, thank God! for the rest of 
her soul, but that woman’s grandfather was 
a general of cavalry—rose from the ranks— 
and during the fine days of the Empire he 
was of Murat’s staff; and yesterday I trans- 
mitted to France the cross. It was sacred. 
Though the woman’s family had gone to 
wreck and ruin, she, poor soul, was honest— 
I may say, a God-fearing woman. The cross 
of the Legion of Honor saved her. Why 
should such a material thing have had such a 
lasting effect? It was a case of noblesse oblige.” 

You tackle a complex subject when you 
try to show how you may best make some 
tangible thing which will signalize a man’s 
act of bravery. M. Taine labors hard to 
make us believe that Napoleon was only the 
condottiere of a modern political Renais- 
sance, but the man of Corsica was republi- 
can and democratic about certain things. 
‘‘Why should there be,” he asked, ‘‘ fleeces 
of gold, orders of the garter. crosses of the 
Holy Ghost, of Saint Louis, thrown to those 
who are the mere accidents of an accident?” 
The idea of tiie Legion of Honor may have 
had its first germ at Montenotte. When 
Napoleon cleared the bridge over the Adda 
at Lodi he matured it. He baptized it in 
blood, hence its red-hued ribbon. 

Man will never quite emancipate himself 
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from some kind of tangible symbol which 
indicates personal distinction. The Jad wins 
the medal at school, and grown to be the 
man, fights for a similar award. There is the 
Victoria Cross, a military dé€coration given 
in our own day in England. If ever you see 
that trinket dangling on an Englishman’s 
breast, you may be positive that he won it in 
defence of his country—that the man did 
some act of signal bravery, risked his life 
when there were all the chances against him. 
‘* Baubles for teething ambition to bite on,” 
some one has called these portable honors. 
Well, then, we may say that in the matter-of- 
fact personage is rarely found the clay out of 
which a hero can be fashioned. 

Some month or more ago Major-General 
Schofield issued two general orders, publish- 
ing the names of officers and enlisted men 
who during the years 1888 and 1889 had 
distinguished themselves by specially meri- 
torious conduct. In particularizing the char- 
acter of these special acts, Major-General 
Schofield added that the honors bestowed 
“are not strictly in the line of military duty, 
but include all acts worthy of special men- 
tion.” 

Addressing the Adjutant-General for infor- 
mation as to precedents and the custom of 
publishing “in orders” the names and deeds 
of officers and soldiers who have distinguish- 
ed themselves in the service of their country, 
Adjutant-General Kelton’s reply was that “it 
was of very long standing in this and other 
countries. General Scott published such an 
order ‘after the conclusion of the Mexican 
war. General Sherman, while commanding 
the army, issued similar orders in particular 
cases, but no effort was made in our service 
to do this systematically until the issue of 
the general orders of 1888. It has been con- 
sidered that such orders furnish to the army 
object-lessons of great value as showing what 
has been and can be done by officers and 
soldiers in the service of their country, and 
that such service is appreciated by the gov- 
ernment.” 

The order designated as ‘‘No. 109” was 
issued by command of Major-General Scho- 
field, December 10, 1888, and as promulgated 
by the Adjutant-General, R. C. Drum, is as 
follows: 

‘* Announcement is made to the army that 
it is in contemplation to publish annually 
hereafter, at the close of each year, com- 
mencing with 1889, an order making men- 
tion of gallant or specially meritorious acts 
or conduct in service, on the part of either 
commissioned officers or enlisted men of the 
army, and containing the names of those who 
have received medals of honor and certificates 
of merit. 

‘It is therefore directed that whenever 
any officer or soldier shall have distinguish- 
ed himself in any way by service-conspicuous 
for the skill, fortitude, courage, or gallantry 
displayed, a full report of the facts be at once 
made by an officer cognizant of the same, 
through the military channel, to the Adju- 
tant-General, for the information of the Ma- 
jor-General commanding the army.” 

In the endeavor made in this article to pre- 
sent the acts of ‘‘skill, fortitude, courage, 
gallautry,” performed, only those special to 
the soldiers are noticed, and for reasons rea- 
dily explainable. The admirable conduct 
of our officers is too well known to be ¢om- 
mented upon. The éclat they receive for 
distinguished gallantry is more generally 
brought to the attention of the public than 
are similar acts credited to the rank and file. 

In procuring the necessary information; 
the task was by no means an easy one. The 
salient trait of a brave man is his modesty. 
It became, then, difficult to get those whose 
names had been published in ‘‘ orders” to tell 
their own stories. In most of the cases it 
was the officers themselves, witnesses of the 
acts, who were only too well pleased to tes- 
tify to the gallantry of the men. Everybody, 
from the commander-in-chief to the youngest 
officer, seems to have taken the subject to 
heart, indicative of the true esprit de corps. 
They all wanted justice done. From one 
officer of distinction I have received a letter 
so much to the point that I needs must pub- 
lish a portion of it, though it is only a sam- 
ple of many others. This officer writes: 
‘Soldiers have so few opportunities to dis- 
tinguish themselves, and so little encourage- 
ment from society and the press, that I am 
glad to do what I can in their favor. ... I will 
say that while we have a few worthless char- 
acters in the ranks we have many very fine 
and reliable men, and I believe far above the 
social level of the communities in which we 
serve on the frontier. Yet they are ostra- 
cized, and even in the East looked down 
upon. ... It should be an honor to our proud- 
est American youth to wear the uniform of 
our army, instead of its being considered as 
a degradation, and the press can do more 
than all else to bring about the proper feel- 
ing. The position is as honorable as that of 
the officer, and many fill it creditably, but 
certainly under discouragement and mortify- 
ing circumstances.” 

Without further preamble I begin. I need 
not pick or choose. From a voluminous 
batch of papers sent me from all the far and 
distant outposts of the country, I select one 
at random. It is sure to be of interest. 

How would you like to plunge your hand 
into a basin of boiling water to get a ring, 
say, slipped off the finger of your ladylove? 
Even as a gallant man you would want to 

wait until the water cooled. Private John 
Coyle, of the Hospital Corps of the United 
States army, who was stationed at Yellow- 
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stone Park, is a preuz chevalier—nothing 
short of an Amadis—for he risked his life for 
a lady. Lady she may have been, fair per- 
haps, but silly certainly. The fact is that 
that young person’s conduct was idiotic. 
Private John Coyle, who was Irish born, 
never for an instant took the time to think 
how stupid the woman had been. When she 
fell into the geyser ‘‘ Old Faithful,” Coyle 
gave that sea of scalding water no more con- 
sideration than he would a bath in the re- 
freshing surf of awarmJulyday. He would 
have jumped into the seething lava of Mount 
Etna’s crater if a woman had tumbled in. 
The post surgeon at Fort Keogh, Montana, 
sends this account: 

‘Private Coyle, then a member of Com- 
pany B, Twenty-second Infantry, was on 
duty, with a mixed command, in camp near 
the ‘‘ Old Faithful” geyser, Yellowstone 
Park, in August, 1888. The specific duty of 
this body of troops was to prevent acts of 
vandalism by irresponsible persons, and pre- 
serve, as fully as possible, the natural features 
of the park. On the 9th of February Coyle 
observed a lady climbing the crater of the 
geyser, and warned her that she was in dan- 
ger, explaining to her that a gust of wind 
was liable to blow the hot steam and suffo- 
cating gases in her face, and produce un- 
pleasant if not dangerous results to her. 
This warning was not heeded, the lady assert- 
ing that she knew what she was doing, and 
was not afraid. She had succeeded in mak- 
ing the ascent, when Coyle’s prediction was 
verified, and the venturesome lady, becoming 
panic-stricken, jumped or fell into the hot 
water surrounding the opening of the geyser. 
Thoroughly frightened, she now began to 
struggle violently to escape from her perilous 
position, and would have plunged into the 
chasm of the geyser, had not Coyle at once 
sprung, with generous impulse, into the pool, 
and, at the cost of much suffering to himself, 
lifted her out of the water into a place of 
safety. He states that he was unable to walk 
afterward for a period of four weeks, owing 
to severe scalds he received from the hot 
water. For this courageous act he was com- 
plimented in orders from the Colonel of his 
regiment, was awarded a silver medal by the 
Treasury Department, and mentioned by 
General Schofield in general orders of Febru- 
ary 16, 1891.” 

There is nothing roundabout when an 
officer gives in words the facts relative to a 
man’s actions. They have sharp military 
brevity. When Private John Coyle did that 
fine thing he was just twenty-one years old. 
It seems hard at that age to take chances of 
death by a slow parboiling process. The 
silver medal the man wears was given for 
life-saving, and few save lives in boiling 
water. 

Here is the story of a plucky act, and the 
man who is not afraid is known as Hugh 
Tobin. When it happened he was a private 
in the Fifth Artillery, stationed at Fort 
Schuyler. He was the leader, apparently, 
and infused his spirit into two comrades, 
Louis Habel and Chatman, a musician. We 
all know the story of the man whose dray- 
horse, tumbling off the wharf, fell into the 
river; and the by-standers, seeing the animal 
drowning, were immensely sympathetic, all 
repeating in chorus, ‘‘ What a pity!” Phila- 
delphia annals record that Stephen Girard 
was present, and in his matter-of-fact way 
said: ‘‘ Yes, you pity him? You pity him 
‘ow mush? I pity him twenty-five dollar, 
and here is de monee.” 

Tobin was in quarters inside Fort Schuy- 
ler, and heard some of the soldiers giving 
vent to exclamations such as: ‘‘Isn’t it dread- 
ful! Terrible! What a pity! It’s too bad 
that we can’t do anything!” Private Tobin’s 
ears were sharp, but not sharper than his 
sympathies, but he did not give voice to any 
lachrymose expressions. It was not talking, 
butaction, he thought of. What was the mat- 
ter? Out on the Sound it was blowing great 
guns. A northeaster was picking up the 
water and spraying it over the sea-walk on 

the parade-ground. Away off, struggling 
for life, two men were drowning. They 
could not have stood five minutes more the 
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impact of the heavy seas. Their capsized 
boat, drifting away, was beyond their reach. 

Writes a fellow-soldier, who heard all about 
it afterward, ‘‘Tobin may have made a few 
choice remarks,” more pertinent than elegant 
perhaps, of the kind probably in use in Flan- 
ders, or, as the comrade writes, in consonance 
with the proverbial ‘‘trooper.” His allocu- 
tion must have been eloquence itself, for he 
called for volunteers, and the two men Habel 
and Chatman stepped out. He was to lead; 
they to follow. They got a crazy flat-bot- 
tomed skiff, leaky asa sieve. There was the 
stump of an oar, on the beach a bit of plank, 
and so all three pushed out into the stormy 
sea. 

I take now Corporal Hugh Tobin’s ac- 
count, which has been somehow or other 
wrung out of him, and I may remark that 
with all the refinements and niceties of liter- 
ary art, with all your starching and ironing, 
you never can turn out such simple and 
straightforward unlaundered English. 

‘As near as I can remember, it was on a 
Sunday morning. I was cleaning up for in- 
spection, when I heard some one on the 
porch exclaiming, ‘ What a pity!’ or some- 
thing similar. Coming out, I saw two young 
men in the water, quite a distance from the 
shore. It was blowing pretty hard, and the 
sea was beating over the sea-wall. Indignant 
at the action of the other men, I gave them 
a piece of my mind, and called for some one 
to go with me and helpthem. Private Habel, 
although a married man, and Musician Chat- 
man responded to the call, and we ran to the 
beach. We had some trouble in launching 
a leaky skiff, and had only two pieces of 
boards and a broken oar for paddles. We 
had a rather hard time to keep the flat- 
bottomed thing upright. It was half full of 
sand, and it was filling rapidly when we 
reached the boy and got him into the skiff. 
Then we could not turn, but had to back 
ashore and drag the poor fellow through the 
surf. A sloop had stood in from the middle 
of the Sound and picked up the other man 
before we could reach him. I never paid 
any attention to this, and never thought that 
there should be so much said about it. To 
the contrary, I forgot all about it, and even 
the names of the men and the date on which 
it happened, until reminded of its occurrence 
by the general order from the War Depart- 
ment.” 

Hugh Tobin was born in 1860 in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and of a father who served 
for fifteen years in the regular service. Habel 
is also from Boston, and was discharged after 
ten years’ service. Chatman, the musician, 
is a native of Savannah, Georgia. Tobin is 
to-day corporal of Battery M, Fifth Artillery, 
stationed at Fort Mason, California; and he 
must be a good steady man, or he would not 
be a corporal in a crack artillery regiment. 
Because Tobin ‘‘ gave a piece of his mind,” 
two other men behaved gallantly, and a life 
was saved. 

Obedience to orders, meritorious conduct 
joined with good judgment, never fail meet- 
lng with their proper recognition. The prime 
factor, as has been before stated, in military 
life is absolute obedience; but that does not 
run counter to a display of hard common- 
sense. Men who are trusted have to depend 
on their own wits at times to surmount un- 
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foreseen difficulties. No officer, no matter 
how clever he is, can give all the points to 
his scout. 

In 1889 Corporal Michael S. Murray, of 
Troop A, with Private Gustave Meyer (since 
deceased), of Troop F, Fifth Cavalry, and 
Private Alexander Duncan, had their names 
read out in orders, for distinguished service, 
because of an arduous pursuit and the cap- 
ture of a deserter; for they caught their ras- 
cal, though they rode hard for him over 150 
miles in three days in Indian Territory. 
One hundred and fifty miles straight in three 
days, to those who know anything about 
cavalry service, is a unique performance. 
The escaped prisoner was a villain, had com- 
mitted various crimes. Under no circum- 
stances can efforts to arrest a deserter be 


relinquished. Bad enough is it to have a 


criminal get off in the East; in the far West 
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it is worse. He must gravitate to be a rob- 
ber, a horse-thief, and a murderer. There is 
nothing to be done but to stop him in his ca- 
reer. Military law may be apparently hard, 
primitive, special, but is a necessity, and all 
good men in the service know that much. 

Corporal Murray telis me that when the 
start was made, anything like ‘‘ scouring the 
plains” was not thought of. There was no 
provision for a long journey—‘‘no money, 
rations, or bedding.” The occasional food 
the party had, when they got any, was pick- 
ed up on the run at ranches. The corporal 
found out somehow or other that a pedes- 
trian answering the description of the man 
had passed the day previous, heading for 
“No Man’s Land,” and it is supposable that 
when a man steers for ‘‘ No Man’s Land” he 
wants to be in ‘‘ Nowheres.”” Then the little 
squad saddled up, and pushing on, skirted 
No Man’s Land. They were sharp-set, these 
troopers, and so they pooled their scanty 
purses, and had just enough to buy, at “a 
boarding-house,” a cup of milk and a piece 
of bread. It was bitter cold next day, but 
the horses had a feed, and the men some- 
thing to eat. But the fellow they were after 
had left no trace. The only chance was that 
the deserter had made for some out-of-the- 
way railroad station, and so hoped to catch 
a train, and get clear by express. It would 
never do to give it up. A sulky was char- 
tered,a bronco hitched up, and when near- 
ing a ford of the Cimarron there were foot- 
prints on the sand. Pedestrians are not as 
common near fords in Indian Territory as on 
Broadway pavements. There was a ‘* Way- 
side Inn,” and here a government blanket 
bearing the initials of the escaped prisoner 
was found. The trace wasred-hot now. Then 
it was discovered that the rascal had gone,too, 
into a buggy, and just as was expected was 
making for the railroad. It was necessary 
to be sharp now. If the deserter had friends 
about, what the corporal was to do next was 
to keep shady. He changed his horse—got a 
fresh one--and armed with a quirt, rode full 
tilt, never drawing bridle nor sparing his 
mount; and a bronco with a smart man on 
him is game. Getting to the station— 
Englewood—and procuring the assistance of 
a marshal, the two went to the depot, to find 
that the train had gone, the bird flown. It 
was 3 P.M., and at 5 the train would be at 
Spivvy, Kansas. The corporal at once tele- 
graphed on to the Spivvy marshal, and the 
deserter was arrested, and brought back by 
a man sent on that duty. The deserter had 
to give up, because he was certain of ultimate 
capture. The party were now out of Indian 
Territory and in Kansas, and so the Justice 
of the Peace, @ la Rudini, wanted to make an 
international matter out of it, and declined 
to give up the prisoner if he were to be taken 
out of the sacred realm of Kansas. ‘‘ I warn- 
ed the marshal to turn over the prisoner on 
arrival;” but at the same time the corporal, 
believing ‘‘ possession to be nine-tenths of the 
law,” did something else. To use his own 
discreet language, ‘‘ At the same time I en- 
gaged a buggy to convey prisonér.” And so 
that deserter was started under convoy, and 
was landed finally in Fort Supply, and it was 
a drear drive and ride through a Jong night, 
‘the silence broken only by the howl of 
wolf and coyote.” When the Nine Mile Hill 
was reached, and Fort Supply not far, then 
there was delight. ‘‘We had ridden over 
150 miles in three days. The commanding 
officer commended the party very highly for 
their successful trip;” and certainly all hands 
deserved it. 

I want to be modest. I cannot be expect- 
ed to extol our own particular brigands. I 
do not take any special pride in their na- 
tionality. All I venture to remark is that 
as banditti the Corsican, Sicilian, Neapoli- 
tan, Albanian, Bedouin samples are of the 
opéra-comique variety, entirely wanting in 
that audacity and pluck peculiar to those 
special robbers who infest the extreme West. 
They are, or were, the choice flowers of mur- 
der, the pick-over of scoundrelry, of two en- 
tire continents. Comprehending that much, 
the character of the battle waged between a 
small party of United States soldiers and a 
very much larger one of robbers, the latter 
quite as well armed as the soldiers, and hav- 
ing all the advantages of choice of position, 
may now be presented. 

On May. 11, 1889, Major Wham, paymaster 
of the United States army, left Fort Grant, 
Arizona, to pay off troops at certain other 
forts. He had $28,345 in the boot.of an am- 
bulance. Major Wham knew what he was 
about, and had with him an escort of two 
non-commissioned officers and nine privates 
—-and that was two more than the usual 
number. .All the soldiers were of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry and Tenth Cavalry, 
and were colored men. Everything went 
pleasantly until, about twenty-six miles from 
Fort Grant, down the rugged road a pecul- 
iar obstruction was seen. It was an un- 
commonly large bowlder in the middle of 
the cafion. Had it rolled down the moun- 
tain-side of its own volition, or had some- 
body put it there? It had to be removed, 
no matter how it got there. There is no- 
thing that ought to stop a paymaster. Off 
got the sergeant and the men, and began la- 
boring with that big bowlder, when crack 
went a rifle from the rocks above, followed 
by a volley of shots; an enemy ensconced in 
a natural fortress was pumping lead on the 
soldiers. Then came a pretty fight—that is 
‘*pretty ” in an Irish sense; but the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, who sifted out the 
whole thing, state that Major Wham and his 
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party ‘‘made a stubborn and efficient resist- 
ance.” The men in blue showed no fear, 
and they rallied and stuck to their arms until 
eight of them were wounded. Major Wham 
and his escort did not seem to care about 
the risks they were running. The case of a 
paymaster with government funds in his 
keeping is a peculiar one. It carries with it 
great responsibilities. He must not lose the 
money, or the accounting for its disappear- 
ance is a state affair, rigidly examined. Ma- 
jor Wham rallied his men, and fought them 
to a stand-still; all were wounded excepting 
the officerand one man. The corporal, who 
was not touched, told how impossible it was 
to fight any more. ‘‘He did not think it 
plausible”; that was his testimony. At last 
Major Wham, with his wounded, had to 
retire behind some mesquite brush. The 
rascals kept up a desultory fire for about an 
hour afterward, sweeping the place of ac- 
tion. They understood their business. Then 
they got to the ambulance, broke open the 
treasure-box, and looted it. The money was 
lost, to the last penny, but not a shred of the 
honor of that plucky major and his gallant 
colored escort. When the ground was care- 
fully looked over afterward by military ex- 
perts it was seen that the robbers knew exactly 
what to do, and had arranged their plans long 
before. They could throw in a galling fire 
whenever they pleased. It was believed that 
there were from thirteen to twenty bandits, 
with all the advantages of asurprise. ‘* The 
robber chief”—so testified an infantry officer 
—‘‘had evidently foreseen that if the soldiers 
resisted they would retreat to the particular 
position which they did occupy, and he had 
therefore placed part of the outlaws to the 
right and rear of the rock to flank them.” 
For that good fight with robbers, for gallant 
and meritorious conduct, medals of honor 
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were given to Sergeant Benjamin Brown, 
Company C; Corporal Isaiah Mays, Com- 
pany B; and certificates of merit to Privates 
George Arrington, Benjamin Burge, Julius 
Harrison, Hamilton Lewis, Squire Williams, 
James Young, Thornton Hams, and James 
Wheeler. 

Here is the pleasant face of another col- 
ored man. It is Private James Settlers, of 
Troop E, Ninth Cavalry, and a soldierly like 
young man is he. The army roll of honor is 
brief about James Settlers, but tells the whole 
story. He was distinguished for special 
meritorious conduct, ‘‘ saving, at the risk of 
his own life, his commanding officer from 
drowning while crossing the Wind River, 
Wyoming.” Having, through correspond- 
ence relative to Private James Settlers, made 
at least an epistolary acquaintance with the 
officer who is indebted to his soldier for ex- 
istence, Licutenant-Colonel Burt’s reply to 
me was properly brief, but it spoke volumes: 
‘*T have to say that as to Private James Set- 
tlers, it was my life he saved. I do not 
know how to give you a statement of the 
affair without dragging myself into it, which 
would appear more like how I was drowned 
than how gallant Private Settlers, my orderly 
was. Moreover, it has become one of my 
stock stories, and I don’t know how I could 
write out of that groove. At best it doesn’t 
work into much of an incident, except as far 
as it gives the lie to the popular belief that 
there is unkindly feeling between the enlist- 
ed man and his officers... .Men do no trisk 
their lives unhesitatingly for those who op- 
press them.” Certainly Colonel Burt, of the 
Seventh Infantry, has the good of the service 
at heart, and true pride in his calling, and the 
liveliest interest in the welfare of those who, 
through his own brilliant services, he has 
been called on to command. 

Private Ozias D. Hogue, of Troop K, First 
Cavalry, is an Indiana-born man, who left 
the service last year, at the expiration of 
his term of service. He did a handsome 
thing, and stands, as he deserves, among those 
who have earned distinction. lt was the 
saving of life Private Hogue was after, and 
he showed such determination about it that 
he was drowning himself when rescued. In 
the Little Big Horn River, not far from Fort 





Custer, a dozen men of Troop K were swim- 
ming. Christ Ramuson, who could not swim 
a stroke, got into deep water, and his cries 
attracted Hogue; but before Hogue could 
reach Ramuson, the latter had disappeared. 
Thisis what Lieutenant Byram writes: “ While 
Hogue was swimming around, awaiting for 
Ramuson to reappear, Hogue was seized by 
the legs by Ramuson and pulled under wa- 
ter.” No one but he who has felt it knows 
what is the grip of adrowning man. ‘‘ Hogue 
succeeded in freeing himself and catching 
his comrade by the hair, but was unable to 
hold him.” But Hogue would not give it 
up. He sought under the water again for 
the drowning man, and then there was an- 
other terrible struggle, in which Hogue was 
within an ace of his death from sheer ex- 
haustion. Fortunately the lads on shore had 
their wits about them, and so they joined 
hands and formed a line, and so, utterly used 
up, having done his very best, Hogue him- 
self was rescued; but, after all, Ramuson was 
drowned. Though Ramuson’s life was not 
saved, it was not for want of the help which 
Hogue gave. As to the gallant man himself, 
the trial he had gone through was so severe 
that he spent many days in the hospital. It 
was for his pluck, grit, his humanity, that 
Hogue’s name is inscribed on the roll of honor. 

Sergeant Carl Rieck, of Troop A, Third 
Cavalry, is Prussian-born, and that is a good 
reason for his being a capital soldier. He 
enlisted in 1888, and it was hard for him to 
speak English; but, as his commanding of- 
ficer says, being a man ‘of superior intelli- 
gence and energy and great ambition, he 
soon learned the duties of the American sol- 
dier, which may not be quite so exacting as 
in the German service, but require a much 
higher order of intelligence and individuality 
in the enlisted man.” 

Recruit Rieck was quietly seated in a chair, 
while being shaved by the troop barber,when 
he heard the silence of the camp disturbed 
by two shots. Whether his face was lath- 
ered or not is not known, but he took in the 
situation at once. A desperate prisoner, held 
in confinement for burglary, had taken the 
opportunity to escape; in fact, there were 
two jail-birds on the wing. ‘‘ Rieck, though 
a recruit, and not a member of the guard, saw 
there must be no delay, or the fleeing prison- 
ers would reach the Mil-road bridge, and 
ther a few bounds more would Jand them 
within the lines of New Mexico, and the chief 
rascal would be safe. Rieck showed him- 
self a sprinter of the first water. Being a 
man of great physical strength and endur- 
ance, after a hard race he caught his man, 
and handed him over to the sentinel. Last 
year something similar happened. A gener- 
al prisoner, known to be the hardest kind of 
2 man to tackle, was in the guard-house, and 
Rieck saw him working his way through a 
window, the iron bar of which had been re- 
moved. Though not a member of the guard, 
Rieck no more hesitated than he had done 
before. Here was a wicked fellow, confined 
for good reason, who was breaking bounds. 
It was a question if the escaped might not 
reach the lines of New Mexico. This was a 
fair three-quarter race, with the culprit in 
the lead—a big start, in fact. Rieck neared 
him, both men on the full run. Within a 
few yards of the line a desperate fight took 
place, but Rieck’s superior strength and cool- 
ness got the better of the desperado, and he 
returned his man to prison. Both cases were 
evidences on the part of Rieck of the most 
absolute devotion to duty, and hence, on the 
recommendation of his commander, his name 
is found as distinguished for meritorious con- 
duct.” 

In the rank and file, as often as not, there 
are men who have special talents, and of- 
ficers are only too glad to give such soldiers 
special opportunities to distinguish them- 
selves. There is Private Gustave Kipper, of 
the artillery. He showed that he was a good 
theoretical and practical electrician. He de- 
vised and set up an electrical apparatus for 
the artillery school, and invented a circuit- 
breaker for use in ballistic firing, and it did 
the work capitally, and so Kipper is men- 
tioned, as he deserved, for specially meritori- 
ous acts or conduct in service. Pray remem- 
ber that one William Herschel, one of Eng- 
land’s glories, began life as a German soldier 
in a military band. 

It is not amusing to get lost in the moun- 
tain passes of Utah, for the chances are many 
that you will keep lost. Two officers went 
astray under such conditions, and it was a 
toss-up whether they would not have left 
their bones on a bleak mountain-side. First 
Sergeant Frederick Stearns and Corporal 
James McAney (McAney sounds Irish and 
whole-souled) made up their minds that these 
officers must be found, and so they went for 
them, and they stuck to the trail, and kept to 
it, and they suffered from hunger and thirst, 
and walked the feet off of themselves, and it 
looked as if there would be altogether four 
men for the coyotes instead of two. When 
the two soldiers could scarce crawl, what 
did they do but light on their lost ones, and 
brought them back to camp; and one wonders 
if under such circumstances there is not a 
little relaxing of military formalities, and 
whether stern men do not get quite ‘‘ broke 
up,” and become soft-hearted, emotional, im- 
pulsive, as are young women. Well, soldiers 
must be reticent. All I have to say is that 
Stearns and McAney have honorable men- 
tion; and who would gainsay their merits? 

It is no pleasant thing for four men, with 
their two officers, to be put in a boat and 
have to thread an unknown river under such 
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conditions as to have nothing to eat, yet 
plenty to drink—that is, river water. You 
can understand that no rations worth the 
mentioning for twenty-four hours is discom- 
forting, more especially when it is accom- 
panied by hard work—such as of tracking 
the boat and getting wet. It is an ugly job 
to stand hunger for forty-eight hours; but 
here were these six in a boat, descending the 
rapids of Green River, with the best chances 
of being drowned—for, with its many shoals 
and its swift reaches, it is a wild, ugly stream 
—and all that without any food to speak 
of, not enough to put on your thumb-nail, 
much less than to grease it. And that kind 
of pinching famine kept up for nine days 
right straight along; and those four men— 
Sergeant Harry E. Beaver, Corporal William 
Wallace, Robert Wilson, and John Vorges— 
took it all in a pleasant and cheerful manner, 
and showed extreme courage, endurance, and 
skill, and so you may find their names men- 
tioned for meritorious conduct in general 
orders, 

It is a gallant thing to save one life, but 
here is Sergeant Thomas Henry, who did 
the business in a wholesale way, for he res- 
cued from drowning four men near Fort 
Pickens, in Florida. That action, besides 
bringing about the mention of his name, 
ought to make Sergeant Henry worthy of the 
medal. 

Last, and by no means least, there is the 
pluck displayed by Private Dennis F. Fox, 
of the Fifth Cavalry. When Oklahoma was 
the promised land, numberless hard people 
swarmed there, and there was a general grab 
for all the desirable ground. Private Fox 
was instructed by his officer to keep watch 
and ward over a certain line of territory 
quite a distance from headquarters, and to 
warn off intruders. ‘‘ What! one soldier, 
and we are fourteen?” howled a mob of 
land-grabbers. ‘‘ We will make short work 
of him. Now see that soger scuttle!” And 
thereupon the crowd bade Fox surrender 
and clear out, and being armed with rifles, 
levelled their arms at the single man, and 
threatened to let daylight into him. But 
Fox just stood to his post, and did not ‘‘skeer 
worth a cent,” and conscious of his duties, 
and in obedience to orders, told them that he 
was put there to hold the place, and that he 
was going to die right there. The gang 
wanted him to give up his arms, but his re- 
ply was, ‘‘Never!” So Fox held the post, 
and showed so gallant a front, with such 
courage, coolness, and determination, that the 
fourteen made up their minds that they had a 
particularly hard nut to crack, and gave it up. 
And so this man’s name was read out in gen- 
eral orders for distinguished service. 
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ON THE ROLL OF HONOR.—Drawy sy R. F. Zocpaum.—[See Pace 518.] 


2. Private Fox and the Oklahoma Boomers. 


1. Sergeant Rieck and the Deserter. 



















4. The Attack on Major Wham’s Escort. 


8. Corporal Tobin and two Comrades rescuing a Boy from drowning. 
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THE UPRISING IN CHILI. 

(Continued from page 515.) 
at Valparaiso these had been left on shore; but 
every night he had had picket boats out and 
search-lights going. He was experienced to 
a vreater degree than the others in practical 
torpedo warfare, having received his lessons 
in the war with Peru. And yet in an unfor- 
tunate moment he suffered his brother com- 
manders to ridicule him into a relaxation of 
what they called his excessive and unneces- 
sary night-watch. 

At Caldera, on the night of the attack, 
there was a banquet on shore, at which was 
present nearly every officer of the Blanco and 
Bio-Bio, the only two vessels in port that 
night. Fortunately Captain Goi remained 
on board his vessel, but there was neither a 
picket boat nor a search-light at work. 

At about 44.M., April 23d, the two torpedo 
cruisers, coming from Cubeza de Vaca, and 
leaving the Imperial outside, stood quietly 
into Port Caldera, closely hugging the north- 
ern shore. The night was moonlit, but hazy 
and somewhat obscure along the coast. 

Moraga, distinguishing the Blanco about 
midway between Point Caleta and the rail- 
way pier, with the Bio-Bio ou her port quar- 
ter, took the lead. Following the shore 
line, he ran without discovery to within 
100 metres of the Blanco’s starboard quar- 
ter. From this position he fired his stem 
torpedo, which passed astern of the Blanco 
and just ahead of the Bio-Bio. Then porting 
his helm and going ahead at full speed, he 
fired, at a range of about 60 metres, from 
each of the port Canet guns. Of these, the 
first, as determined by divers afterwards, 
struck the Blanco forward of the starboard 
beam and exploded; the last, passing ahead, 
went on to the shore, Where it was afterwards 
found. 

The Blanco was taken completely by sur- 
prise; but, once alarmed, the behavior of all 
on board seems to have been admirable. 
The rapid-fire guys were manned, and the 
engineer's force went at once to their sta- 
tions. 

The Lynch in the mean time had made a 
less wide detour, aud having crossed unde- 
tected the track of the Condell, discharged 
her stern torpedo, at a distance of 50 metres. 
Owing to some failure of the mechanism, 
this torpedo sank at once upon leaving the 
tube. uentes then in turn ported his helm, 
and successfully launched his port bow tor- 
pedo, which gave the fatal blow. 

The Bianco heeled over and sank in six 
fathoms of water, in a time variously esti- 
mated at from five to seven minutes from the 
beginning of the attack, and within two min- 
ules from the discharge of the last torpedo. 
Out of her complement of 285 souls, Captain 
Goii and forty-four others alone were saved, 
by swimming on shore. The entire engineer 
force were iost. In passing the fire of the 
Blanco, which was very hot for a moment, 
both the Condell and Lynch escaped unhurt. 

The cruisers continued their course to the 
entrance of the harbor; then, under fire of 
of Fort Arturo Prat, returned to ascertain the 
amount of damage they had inflicted. Upon 
nearing the wreck, what seemed to be five 
masts appeared above the water, which led to 
the error in Moraga’s first report that he had 
sunk two vessels, the B/anco and what he be- 
lieved to be the Huascar. 

Again leaving the harbor, the cruisers start- 
ed down the coast, and encountered the rebel 
transport Aconcagua off the Caldereta Penin- 
sula at about 7a.mM. On perceiving them, 
the transport starboarded her helm as if to 
run to the southward, but almost directly 
changed ler tactics, and headed for the shel- 
ter of Caldera. At all events, she held to a 
northerly course during the engagement that 
followed. 

The Condell manceuvred for a position on 
the Aconcagua’s port quarter, while the Lynch 
passed her to starboard, crossed her stern, 
and again engaged her at close quarters in 
the position marked D on the chart. 

By that time a vessel, presumed by_ the 
cruisers to be the Hsmeralda, appeared on 
the northern horizon, steering a course which 
would have hemmed them in the bight be- 
tween Zorro Point and Point Caldera. 

Not wishing to engage the Lsmeralda, the 
cruisers ran to the westward, until discover- 
ing that the stranger had but one mast, and 
recognizing in her the British man-of-war 
Warspite, they turned to continue their at- 
tack on the transport. ‘The Aconcagua, how- 
ever, had taken instant advantage of the in- 
cident, and safely reached the protection of 
Fort Arturo, Prat. Captain Moraga then 
sent the Lynch to join the Imperial, and he 
himself steamed away in the Condell for Val- 
paraiso. ; 

During the entire action of that morning 
the Condell received no injury whatever from 
the enemy’s guns; but owing to leaky boiler 
tubes, one fire-room was filled with steam, 
which reduced her speed materially. 

The Lynch was less fortunate. ‘I'wo shells 
went through her cabin and three penetrated 
her bows. Several men were wounded. Ma- 
jor Pacheco lost a leg, Captain Infante was 
shot through the stomach, and the torpedoist 
Hellec had a hand torn away. ; 

Of the losses on board the Aconcagua it is 
impossible to speak with accuracy. Captain 
Jarpa, in his official report to Admiral Montt, 
states that he had but four men wounded, 
and that but seven projectiles struck his ves- 
sel. He adds, furthermore, that he fired 190 
rapid shots, seven 13’s, and many Hotchkiss. 
It is also impossiblé to give as yet absolute 





information as to the effect of the. torpedoes 
on the Blanco Encalada. From the reports 
of divers thus far received, it is learned that 
amidships on the starboard side there is a 
hole 24 feet by 4 feet, and forward on the 
same side another 19 feet by 3 feet; but a 
closer examination may change these figures 
somewhat. 

In drawing conclusions from this last—if 
it be not really the first—demonstration of 
torpedo warfare, many discussions will nat- 
urally arise among naval men. The fact that 
the personnel of the Blanco Encalada were 
wholly unaware of their impending danger 
will be used as a basis upon which to build 
many an argument by those who depreciate 
the torpedo-boat. Against them will be 
ranged others who will assert that a surprise 
is one of the essential elements entering into 
such warfare, and that to the watchful and 
alert the opportunity comes. 

All arguments founded on this action can- 
not, however, wander from this truth—that 
a well-armed, well-manned ironclad, costing 
over a million of dollars, has been destroyed 
by two torpedo-catchers, which even now are 
in the enemy’s waters awaiting the moment 
to strike once more. 


THE PEOPLE'S FOUR-IN-HAND. 
BY MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


THE coach of the people runs the length of 
Fifth Avenue to the Marble Arch, by the fine 
homes, the stately churches, and under the 
overarching elms that border the Park. It 
has three horses abreast, and carries the same 
sort of human nature, but in greater and 
consequently more interesting variety, as its 
aristocratic kinsman the four-in-hand. 

The man who carries his dinner in a tin 
pail will go out of his:way to swing his legs 
up to the seat behind the driver. It is he 
that catches the cream of the morning, the 
odor of the syringas, and the white branches 
of the privet in the Park, while the dew is 
yet on, and the fragrant exhalations of the 
trees and grass yet unclogged by the day’s 
dust. Further down-town they see the en- 
tertaining spectacle of a great city rubbing 
open its eyes and making its morning toi- 
let. 

At half past seven the ‘‘ Jumbo stages,”’ as, 
in the language of the sfable, they are called, 
start out. They have not thus formulated 
their intention, but what they do is to give 
the girls who are going to stand all day in 
the nervous heated atmosphere of the shops 
a beautiful morning drive. The girls flutter 
up the stage steps and fill the seats. Nor is 
a fresh-looking young clerk amiss among 
them. ‘They are in tie same shop, or they 
know one another from frequent meetings, 
and the conversation is as lively, and the 
sense of motion and good company as much 
enjoyed, as it might be on the top of a coach 
in a coaching parade. 

At half past two the large stages start out 
again for their afternoon trips. The school- 
girls are waiting for them on corners down- 
town, and now a covey of boarding-school 
girls trip up the steps. They are all in 
blue, polka-dotted, silk-shirted, set off with 
trim and manly coats and four-in-hand ties; 
they are crowned with blue head-pieces, blue 
ribbons lift up like antenne, and blue veils 
flutter in the wind. But from the sidewalk 
all these details vanish, and the battle-worn 
business men walking up the Avenue look 
up with a new light in their eyes, as they 
might at the passing of a flock of bluebirds 
or gauzy blue butterflies over the noisy, 
stony street. 

But Fifth Avenue sees no prettier sight 
than the children returning from Central 
Park. After the fashion of the day, they 
wear broad flapping hats, covered with flow- 
ers, So that the top of the stage looks like an 
animated tlower bed, with the little boys as 
flowerless stalks, and an occasional duenna 
as a protecting stick for some little weak 
plant to lean against. Down Murray Hill, 
swaying from side to side, the stage comes, 
the flowers nodding and moving as if blown 
by passing winds. Later, the stages carry 
back the returning shoppers and the sight- 
seers, who find in the stages’ height and 
leisurely swing a vantage-ground for seeing 
Fifth Avenue which the mercenary hack- 
man, who always goes fast at the wrong 
place, does not give. 

At six o’clock the iron shutters of the big 
shops are rolled down, and the back doors 
open to let loose their hosts. Groups halt on 
the corners, waiting for the stages with seats 
on top. The animation and sparkle of the 
morning are gone. The girls slip into their 
seats, and sit with scarcely the interchange 
of a word. Almost each one has an evening 
paper, but the paper lies idly on the lap. 
There is quiet refreshment in the evening 
air, the swinging movement of the stage is 
soothing to tired nerves, and even the sense 
of being lifted above the foot-sore streets is 
restful. After nightfall the three horses 
abreast are no longer beasts of burden and 
the driver a common carrier; he wears the 
same old coat, but he drives a triumphal 
chariot, laden with youth, hope, love, and 
things as dear to older people, but which do 
not sound so fine. Solitary men climb up to 
enjoy their cigars, and men and women, too, 
to find that peace and quiet which are still 
possible amid the clatter of horses’ feet and 
the laughter and chatter of the parties of 
young people that crowd the stages at this 

our. 

They are very young; they pair off like 
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turtle-doves, two by two; but the commun- 
ion is general, and their contidences are open 
if any one chooses to listen to them. It is 
sometimes worth while to get a chance at 
such unaffected good nature. The laughter 
is a trifle loud, and the quality of the humor 
is not of the first sort. One might also wish 
that the young men would sit more erect, 
and not make such strenuous efforts to clasp 
around to the side rail; but this is perhaps 
hypercritical, if the young ladies do not ob- 
ject. At least it is all hearty, genuine, and 
human. 

As interesting in his way as these is the 
young man who is in town buying wet goods 
or dry-goods, and whose social instincts an- 
nounce themselves by humming to himself, 
clucking at the horses, and then by facetious 
remarks to the conductor, but really intend- 
ed for two responsive-looking milliner'’s ap- 
prentices near by. They show a conscious 
interest over their shoulders, and Jaugh im- 
moderately at inoffensive remarks they make 
to one another. The young man urges the 
driver to more speed. 

‘**] suppose, as the 400 seem to be out of 
town, you don’t think it worth while to drive 
fast for ordinary people.” 

The driver is quite out of ear-shot, but the 
young women laugh, and he is satisfied. He 
continues to comment on the evening and 
the incidents in passing, now with a note of 
interrogation in his voice, and the nearest 
young woman thinks it polite to answer. 
‘The stage stops, and two silent women climb 
down. 

‘What, are you going to quit us?” he 
asks, good-naturedly. 

The two women stalk on without answer- 
ing. It would be impertinent ina city man, 
but in the freedom and friendliness of this 
young map, who has evidently mounted the 
stage for society and means to have it, there 
is too much naiveté to give offence, if he need 
not be encouraged. 

Two men enter into the women’s places. 
One points out the churches, the clubs, and 
the distinguished private houses of the rich. 
In the face of these the marble spires of the 
Cathedral, never so impressive as now, are 
unseen by them; the other mau listens atten- 
tively, then speaks: 

‘if I was Corneel Vanderbilt I’d have the 
biggest race-track in the world, and I'd never 
look at a horse. I’d just sit in a box and 
sell tickets to the grand stand.” 

From which it seemed that he had spent 
the afternoon at Sheepshead Bay, and was 
impressed with its value as a business. A 
frail-looking man draws back and gazes sor- 
rowfully at the sky, and two stolid youths 
sit silently, and seem to feel in a dumb sort 
of way the enjoyment of the hour and the 
romantic beauty of the night. There is no 
moon, the light clouds in the sky have a 
glow of fire in them from the city’s lights, 
but the electric light on the way is fitful. 

‘Fare, please?” The conductor taps the 
shoulder of an expatriated country woman, 
who has just come over on a visit. Her 
pocket-book is filled with English and French 
coins, which she fingers despairingly in the 
darkness. Men rally to her with matches 
that go out in spite of the defences they make 
with their hands. ‘‘Mon Dieu! that con- 
ductor makes me nervous; drive him away,” 
she implores. The patient conductor tries to 
efface himself. Somebody suggests getting 
a bill changed. She dives into the remote 
regions of her pocket, and brings forth a wad 
of brown paper. More matches are scratch- 
ed, and in their brief flash a half-dozen eyes 
try to read their denominations. The woman, 
in anguish, seizes a five-dollar bill and hands 
it to the conductor, who now, with almost 
tears in his eyes, implores her for something 
smaller. The re-enforcements return with 
matches and hands, and an eagle eye dis- 
cerns the familiar back of a dollar bill, which 
it extracts and gives to the conductor. The 
woman wraps up her wealth in the brown 
again, and restores it to its secluded place, 
and everybody sinks back relieved but ex- 
hausted. 

Occasionally a dejected -looking couple 
from the side streets uptown halt the stage. 
Their sophisticated clothes show that it is 
not because they have no parlors of their 
own, like the denizens of far uptown and the 
region below Madison Square who keep com- 
pany on the top of the stage. They may even 
have a drawing-room, but they are too rich 
in brothers and sisters or are overburdened 
with relatives, so they compromise with what 
they feel they owe to conventionality by seek- 
ing solitude in the publicity which can only 
be found combined on the Fifth Avenue 
stages. It was an admirable provision that 
arranged the seats to hold barely two, and 
placed them in rows instead of imitating the 
arrangement of a Paris tram. Isolation is 
further provided for in the clatter over the 
stones, which effectually drowns conversa- 
tion, yet is not sufficient to overcome the 
faintest well-directed whisper. , 

Where else could happiness, companion- 
ship, and that solitude @ deux that lovers prize, 
be procured for one hour and thirty-two 
minutes—the time it takes to make a round 
trip—at so modest a cost? Or, if in a reckless 
mood, for forty cents—the price of four trips 
up and down—this bliss may be prolonged 
for three hours and four minutes. But after 
half past ten the last lingering couple must 
prepare to be set down. Then the horses 
turn homeward, the stage is turned in to 
await the new day, and the driver goes nod- 
ding off home satisfied, as he ought to be 
as whip of the coach of the people. 
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FoR THE PRESENT an expectant world 
must still breathlessly await the coming of 
the Boston 46 footers, save only Sayonara, 
which is here, and has had a race or two; 
neither Barbara, Oweene, nor Alborak has 
yet put in an appearance. By-the-way,in the 
Eastern N. Y. C.’s sweepstakes races, on the 
19th instant, not one of last year’s boats in 
this class (Alga, Milicete, and Thelma) seized 
the opportunity to win a race in the absence 
of their presumably fleeter and certainly 
younger competitors. The past week has 
kept yachtsmen busy figuring on the pros- 
pects of the 46-footers. It has been a week 
of surprises, but filled with good sport nev- 
ertheless. Gloriana has been lying off New- 
port in the mean time awaiting develop- 
ments. In Eastern waters Beatrzr has been 
beaten by Gossoon, and Oweene has, as pre- 
dicted in these columns, beaten Alborak. 
But these races amounted to little. A curi- 
ous fact may be noted—both Alborak and 
Oweene (with their ‘ high-powered ” condi- 
tions) came to the line for their first race, and 
each smashed something before they could 
start, while Beatrix and Gossoon found no 
difficulty in going over the course. There 
seems a moral somewhere in all this ‘‘ smash- 
ing things” by the ‘‘immoderate” boats. 
Beatrix, of course, is the better able to carry 
her canvas from the extra width afforded by 
her c.-b. model, and the opportunity thereby 
given to stay her mast at a better angle. 


A RACE, BY-THE-WAY, should be arranged 
and inducements held out whereby these 
older boats may be brought into the compe- 
tition, that some comparison may be had and 
some knowledge of the actual practical gain 
—to compensate for trouble, ingenuity, and 
money expended in developing the class—ar- 
rivedat. It is certainly matter for consider- 
ation that the ten new 46's represent to-day 
an expenditure of probably $150,000, and 
the query which remains still to be solved is 
as to the actual gain. If Gloriana develops 
as she has begun, something has undoubted- 
ly been learned and an advance made. If, 
on the other hand, her present success is 
merely ephemeral, it is more than doubtful 
if progress to-day be not in a wrong direc- 
tion. 5 


IN OUR OWN WATERS the contests between 
the new boats of the 46-foot class have been 
highly instructive. In the Seawanhaka-Co- 
rinthian races off Oyster Bay, in a light 
breeze on the 2nd, Mineola won from Sayo- 
nara, showing how greatly different condi- 
tions affect results. The Sound is very dif- 
ferent in winds and waters from any of the 
other prominent racing-grounds, and it is 
doubtful if conditions there existent would 
tend to produce a desirable class of boats. 
In this same race Jessica was only 31 seconds 
behind Mineola. On this day also the 25- 
rater Nameless at last won from Smuggler, 
which has beaten her several times, by 2 min- 
utes 19 seconds. On Saturday, at the Larch- 
mont Club Handicap Regatta, in a_ stiff 
breeze, the tables were turned... Jessica beat 
Sayonara 10 minutes 10 seconds; Nautilus, 
10 minutes 57 seconds; Mineola beat Sayo- 
nara 29 seconds; and Nautilus,1 minute 16 
seconds. Sayonara beat Nautilus 47 sec- 
onds, Smuggler beat Nameless 4 minutes 59 
seconds, both on even terms. In the 46-foot 
class Sayonara allowed Mineola 30 seconds, 
Nautilus 5 minutes 30 seconds, and Jessica 
8 minutes. While we are on the press (Mon- 
day) these boats are racing for the American 
Yacht Club’s special $250 cup. In the light 
of recent events the winner is decidedly an 
unknown quantity. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 40-FOOTERS from 
off the face of the earth, so far as racing is 
concerned, is remarkable, and the history of 
the class merits attention. They began with 
Pappoose (36 feet 1.w.1.); Banshee, Nymph, 
Xara, and Baboon followed rapidly — all 
these by Burgess; and then Gorilla, by Cary- 
Smith; Liris,by Gardner; Helen and Alice, by 
McVey; Awa, Lotawana, Mariquita, Chiquita, 
Choctaw, Chispa, Tomahawk, Verena, Ventura, 
and Moccasin, all by Burgess, rounded out the 
class. They would have afforded probably 
many races, and have established a perma- 
nent class for many years to come, had it not 
been for a moderate boat with a moderate 
plan sail (Minerva), which so utterly defeated 
them in all weathers and under all circum- 
stances that the class became thereupon prac- 
tically extinct. 


“ Gossoon,” Mr. BURGESS’SLATESTEFFORT, 
was produced to beat Minerva. She sailed last 
season (unless I am in error) ten races with 
Minerva, of which each won five. Of lighter 
construction than and strong resemblance to 
Minerva, she is to-day probably somewhat 
the better boat. The following table of prin- 
cipal dimensions indicates Gossoon’s depart- 
ure from the ideas which dominated the 
class,and her successfil approach to Minerva: 


Name. L.O.A. L.W.L. Beam. Dranght. S.A. 
Mariquita.. 51.15 39.95 13.75 9.60 3262 feet. 
BD <5 s50ss. 55.50 39.70 13.10 9.85 3603 * 
Averages... 53.325 39.875 13.425 9.425 3432 ‘ 
Gossoon ... 53.00 39.85 12.00 9.00 3154 “ 
Minerva.... 54.00 39.87 10.05 9.00 2635 “ 


In other words, Gossoon’s dimensions are 
approximately midway between the two 
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types, though these figures do not show the 
marked resemblance of design, and in gear 
and rigging. The question may arise, how- 
ever, Why was it that after this unexampled 
activity in one racing class, that class should 
have been so instantly and wholly abandoned 
as a racing class? Ordinarily one would ex- 
pect that, Minerva having killed the racing 
in the class until Gossoon indicated in what 
direction improvement should be made in 
order to successfully contend with her, the 
then twenty odd boats constituting the class 
would be relegated to the uses of cruising, 
and a half-dozen boats be constructed as 
racers, varying in dimension and model all 
the way between Gossoon and Minerva, and 
that the contests in the class would have 
been keener than ever. But nothing of the 
kind occurred. So far as known, not a single 
40 was constructed last winter; and except 
for the Corinthian race on the 22d, which 
brought out iris and Mariquita to sail 
against Jessica, not a single race for this class 
has filled this season. 


THE REASON FOR THIS state of affairs may 
possibly be found in the suggestions con- 
tained in a letter I recall to the Spirit of 
the Times of June 28, 1890, which, now that 
a year has demonstrated the accuracy of the 
views then advanced, is not uninstructive 
reading. The writer says: 


“This 40 class of the past three years has been our 
great educational class. We have never had so many 
boats built for racing, all practically of a size, com~- 
peting together, under varying conditions of wind and 
weather, over different courses along our coasts be- 
fore. Certainly everything shouid be done to keep the 
class up for a year or two for the sake of its educa- 
tional influence, although it is to be regretted that the 
class should be of just the particular size which it is, 
for a 40 is really neither fish, flesh, fowl, hor good red 
herring. It is too small for accommodation, and too 
large to be cheaply bandled. 

Take, for instance, a little boat, Fama, which has 
just been finished by Wintringham on some tines of 
Fife, Jun.’s, and which I regret extremely is to go to 
the Lakes instead of staying here. She is built up to 
the “corrected racing length ”—30 to 40 class—being 
36 feet on the water-line, while her square root of sail 
area is 44, say sail area 1936 feet. She has as much 
accommodation as a 40—that is, she has a little state- 
room, or ladies’ cabin, with two bunks and a wash- 
basin aft; a main cabin (6 feet by 9 feet), with a bunk 
on either side; a dressing-room and a pantry, the pas- 
sageway forward being between and leading to the 
galley and forecastle (which has room for three men) ; 
and a roomy sail locker aft. No 40 has more than this, 
though they have perhaps a couple of feet more in the 
forecastle—of length. She can be managed, with her 
small rig, by a limited crew, and in all probability 
would make a decided spectacle of even fleet Kathleen 
(who would be her competitor in these waters on any 
classification by corrected length), as Kathleen figures 
out in the 30 to 40 cluss (c. 1.). 

Now when you consider that in a 40 (even Minerva) 
for racing purposes you cannot get along with a crew 
of less than six all told, including helmsman, while 
eight is by no means too many; that for Liris, the ex- 
treme boat of the class, you need from nine to eleven 
men to handle her in a race (she carries, in fact, usual- 
ly about twelve); and that, for all practical purposes, 
neither Minerva nor Liris has any advantage in ac- 
commodation over the new boat that I speak of above 
—it seems as though from one point of view the 40’s 
were too large. 

“On the other hand, take a boat somewhat larger 
than the 40's, say, for instance, one that would figure 
out at or near the head of the 50 to 60 foot (corrected 
length) class, and you can handle her with the same 
number of men as a‘modern 40; your accommodation 
is vastly increased ; she is big enough to go anywhere 
in with comfort. Therefore it would seem that the 
40's are not a very desirable class. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that after a year or so they will cease to exist, 
their owners promoting themselves (yachtsmen always 
tend toward larger boats) to the class above, and the 
new-comers in the yachting field preferring the class 
below. An indication in this direction, you will no- 
tice, is that the class below (while unfortunately we 
have nothing but Shona here to sail against Kathleen) 
is receiving more attention in Boston, Hawk and Sala- 
din coming to the re-enforcement of Saracen this year.” 


IN THE SAME LETTER Uvira (which sailed 
her first race in these waters, as above noted, 
in the C. Y. C. race of the 22d) is referred to, 
and in view of the complete way in which 
this boat disposed of Mariquita and Liris in 
that race, the predictions of the writer con- 
cerning her are interesting. He speaks of 


**the arrival at Halifax a day or two since of Uvira, 
eighteen days ont from Southampton. She is the new 
Fife Jun. boat, 42 feet on the water-line, and with her 
small sail area would —- very easily into the Larch- 
mont 47 to 54 foot c. ]. class; and there is very little 
doubt, I fancy, but that if Mr. Frazer, of Halifax, her 
owner, should be inclined to send her down here to 
compete at Larchmont, the owners of the 40's would 
find their boats useless lumber on their hands so far as 
racing purposes at Larchmont are concerned. With 
two feet of extra water-line, she has a possibility of the 
figure 66 for the square root of her sail area in order to 
come within the 54-foot corrected length class. That 
is, she could have a sail area of 4356 feet!!! As Min- 
erva has only 2700 square feet sail area, and even Clara 
has a square root of considerably less than 66 (57, un- 
less I am in error), it is apparent that Uvira need not 
exhaust her entire permissible capacity in the line of 
sail area in order to afford her all the motive power 
which she is capable of utilizing to advantage, so that 
she would not be obliged to give the present top of the 
Larchmont class, Liris, which figures out, say, an even 
re feet c. 1., 80 much time but that she could save it off 
ner.” 


As a matter of fact, Uvira figures out small- 
er than Liris. Here, then, is to be found rea- 
son ‘‘enough and to spare” why the 40’s 
should have disappeared. The question now 
is, are the present 46’s much better? It is 
doubtful. 


THe CoLumpBia, YALE, AND HARVARD 
Freshman race at New London, June 24th, 
was a good illustration of what grit can do for 
acrew. Before the race it was generally con- 
ceded that Harvard would win, but if evera 
crew showed a lamentable lack of pluck and 
head-work, it was this same Harvard Fresh- 
man eight. At the start their shell jumped to 
the front, and soon had a slight ak but only 
for an instant. Their plucky Columbia ri- 
vals, in spite of the fact that they were catch- 
ing ‘‘crabs,” soon passed them, and had the 
race wellin hand. Yale, not to be outdone, 
followed, leaving Harvard well in the rear. 
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To make matters worse, Harvard’s coxswain 
took his crew well over to the Groton side 
of the course, and kept it there, crossing the 
line in 9.56. Harvard kept her stroke at 38 
and 40, while Columbia and Yale were pull- 
ing away at a 44 clip. 

Of the Columbia crew I have only words 
of praise; the steady way in which they 
kept at their work, in the face of accidents, 
which would have appalled any ordinary set 
of boys, drew out the highest admiration. 
They crossed the line in 9.41, breaking the 
old record 9.43}. Yale, time 9.533, was out- 
classed in speed, but so far as skill in rowing 
was concerned the two crews were about 
evenly matched. The old record of 9.43} 
was made by Columbia in ’84; the same year 
Harvard’s was 8.54. In ’90 Yale’s time was 
11.25, Columbia’s 11.29, and Coraell’s 11.163. 
In the Cornell-Columbia Freshman race this 
year—June 20th—the time of the former was 
10.32, and the latter, 10.50. 


THE THREE-CORNERED RACE 0n June 25th, 
between Cornell, Columbia, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania varsity crews, was nota- 
ble chiefly for the ease with which Cornell, 
notwithstanding her course lay over the eel- 
grass, won, and the pluck that characterized 
Columbia. Pennsylvania pulled strong, but 
the pace set by the leaders was too hot, 
and, starting at 40 to the minute, the stroke 
was gradually dropped to 36. She had the 
best water, and at the start jumped away, 
leading Cornell a length at the half-mile 
flag. For a time Cornell and Columbia were 
rowing on even terms, but the moment the 
former got out of the eel-grass they went 
ahead easily, and at the two-mile flag was 
leading Pennsylvania two lengths, while Co- 
lumbia was about four behind the Quakers. 
Cornell’s coxswain steered beautifully, more 
than can be seid for Pennsylvania’s, and 
the crew crossed the line a winner by four 
lengths, in the world’s record time of 14 min- 
utes 27 seconds; Pennsylvania, 14.45; Colum- 
bia, 15.05}. The previous record for this dis- 
tance was 14.43, made by Cornell in ’90, 
which lowered the previous record 42 sec- 
onds. Cornell also holds the record for 14 
miles—6.40, made at Philadelphia, July 5, 
’89. Cornell and Pennsylvania rowed well 
and strong throughout, the latter finishing 
almost too strong for a defeated crew. If 
Columbia had had strength equal to her pluck, 
she would not have been last. 


Ir IS RATHER A GOOD JOKE on Yale that 
the very year when the negotiations their 
boating management has been pushing since 
1888 seemed most likely to result in a meet- 
ing between the Yale and Oxford crews, 
should be the one in which, after five succes- 
sive defeats, Harvard should take from them 
the boating honors. That what practically 
amounted to a challenge had been sent, there 
is every reason to believe, and also that the 
majority of the Yale crew knew nothing of 
it. The letter which the president of the 
Yale Navy sent to the Oxford Boat Club ex- 
pressed the desire to test by a race the ques- 
tion as to how far the stroke copied by Mr. 
Cook from the English had deviated from 
the original, and whether the deviation had 
improved it. 


IF ONE MAY JUDGE from the cable received 
from the Oxford Club, we are much nearer 
an international boat-race than we have been 
since the Harvard crew went over iu the six- 
ties. The lack of formal consideration of the 
matter may prevent the Harvard crew from 
accepting the implied invitation to take the 
place of Yale this year, but should they again 
prove victorious next year, they would have 
had ample time to consider the probability of 
sucharace. As to sending the Harvard crew 
this year, there would-be all the support de- 
sired forth-coming immediately if they would 
consent to go. { am emphatically of the 
opinion that it is about time England sent a 
crew over here. We have already sent sev- 
eral abroad, and in return but one has come 
to our shores. England don’t seem to pine 
for competition with us nowadays. When 
we were just learning polo and cricket she 
sent over a team which had a very pleasant 
playful time with our novices. Now that 
we have become formidable in both games, 
there appears no care on the other side of 
the water for international contests. They 
tried for a long time to capture the America's 
Cup, but repeated failure seems to have 
dampened British ardor in even that direc- 
tion. Our rifle teams, our athletes, our crick- 
eters, have gone abroad and won honers; 
isn’t it about time we remained at home and 
did some international fighting? 


THE EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING 
for Doubles, held last week on the grounds of 
the Staten Island Cricket and Base-ball Club, 
cannot be set down as a complete failure, 
but it was so nearly deserving of the name 
that the National Association evidently must 
adopt radical measures in order to avert such 
a sad fate for this important event in future 
years. Think of it! Only five pairs entered 
in a tournament for the championship of 
the East! At Newport some five years ago 
it was not uncommon for fifteen or twenty 
teams to struggle for supremacy, but since 
that time the number has been gradually de- 
creasing, notwithstanding the constantly in- 
creasing number of skilful players. I have 


heard many suggestions for the future ad- 
vanced by leading players, some of them fea- 
sible, and some not. 


Any plan which in- 
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volves a return of the doubles to Newport 
would undoubtedly result in failure, for many 
a good player is unable to endure the strain 
of the matches in singles alone, and would 
probably refuse to enter the doubles if held 
the same week; while if another week should 
be chosen, many of the contestants would be 
unable to remain so long in an expensive 
place; and still more important, I think, the 
Newport people would have too much tennis, 
and cease to be so enthusiastic. 


THE SCHEME WHICH, in my opinion, should 
most commend itself to the members of the 
Association is one proposed by Mr. Clark, 
the chief officer of that body. Mr. Clark 
suggests a combination of the Eastern Cham- 
pionship Meeting for men’s doubles, and the 
National Championship for women. The 
latter event was this year more successful 
than ever before, attracting larger crowds; 
and exciting general interest among Phila- 
delphia people. The location of this com- 
bination tournament would, of course, have 
some bearing upon its success or failure, and 
that question would have to be carefully con- 
sidered. At first blush, Philadelphia would 
seem to be the proper place, for entries from 
the South could easily be attracted to that 
city. Still another suggestion worth consid- 
eration is that a championship for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s pairs should be added to the 
programme. This event has in late years 
been included in the list of English cham- 
pionships, and is said to be very successful. 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE LACK of quan- 
tity, the quality of the pairs entered was 
good enough to save last week’s tournament 
from utter failure. Counting out Campbell 
and Huntington, who were easy winners, 
the remaining pairs were very evenly match- 
ed. A.W. Post and Richard Stevens might 
have made a better fight against Campbell 
and Huntington in the preliminary round 
had it not been for Stevens’s fatal weakness 
in volleying. It seemed impossible for him 
to ‘‘kill,” even when the easiest chances 
were offered. His strokes from the back of 
the court, on the other hand, were unusually 
accurate and effective, and it is quite certain 
that the pair would have done better work 
if they had played the old-fashioned game— 
one man at the net and the other in the back 
court. As it was, whenever Stevens ap- 
proached the net, both Huntington and 
Campbell made him the target for their hard- 
est volleys, and scored many points by his 
failures. 


THE BEST MATCH, or perhaps I should say 
the most interesting, of the first day, because 
the most uncertain, was that between H. W. 
Slocum, Jun., and J. S. Clark on the one 
side, and E. L. Halland Deane Miller on the 
other. Slocum was in poor practice, not 
having played since last summer, and there 
was but little to choose between the two 
teams. It was, perhaps, the superior steadi- 
ness of the veterans at critical moments, a 
natural result of their long experience, 
which finally enabled them to win three sets 
out of four and the right to meet Huntington 
and Campbell in the final round, that pair 
having in the mean time easily disposed of 
the representatives of the New York Tennis 
Club, Messrs. Perkins and Millett, the latter 
a most promising player. The final match 
was decidedly tame, for the younger players 
showed in their best form, and hardly gave 
the veterans achance. Campbell was known 
to be in good form, but I think that few ex- 
pected to see Huntington put up such a 
strong game. His volleying was about as 
sharp and accurate as his partner’s, and his 
service—of great importance in the double 
game—was by far stronger. I dislike to 
make predictions so far ahead, but if Camp- 
bell and Huntington can retain their present 
form, it is difficult to see how they can lose 
the championship at Newport. 


THE FIRST OF THE TWO WEEKS’ play at 
Cedarhurst, beginning July 1st, for the Polo 
Association cups, made the poorest showing 
of the season. Rockaway, second (13 goals), 
and Morristown (16 goals) opened the meet- 
ing with a game that was not especially in- 
teresting, except possibly to show the met- 
tle of the ponies. Both teams played very 
loosely, riding over the ball, missing very 
easy shots, and bunching badly. Stevens 
did the best for the Rockaways, though once 
or twice Rene La Montagne made a play that 
reminded me of his old-time form. Neither 
of the Franckes did so well as in some other 
games I have noted recently. For Morris- 
town Nicoll, and particularly Lord, did well. 
I have seen Day in better form, while Thorn 
is coming around in shape. Individually 
this team is much stronger than it is collec- 
tively. The men require more concerted ac- 
tion; as it was, however, they played well 
enough to beat the second Rockaways by one 


goal. It was by no means a good display of 
polo. Though the ponies were ridden hard, 


the game was a very slow one. 


THE TEAMS THAT WERE to have piayed 
on Thursday—Essex, Philadelphia, Country 
Club of Westchester, and Meadow Brook— 
failed to turn up, though the latter was 
ready to play if their opponents put in an 
appearance. The cause of non-appearance 
was lack of ponies, an astonishing explana- 
tion when the fact is taken into considera- 
tion that these games are for the champion- 
ship cup of the Association. On Saturday 
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Rockaway, first team (28 goals), and Morris- 
town (16 goals) came together. The former 
showed the most brilliant play of the season, 
making the unprecedented score of 14 goals 
in the first period, and finishing with a total 
of 234 for the game. Keene and Cowdin 
were in great form. The former showed 
one of his brilliant streaks of play, and car 
ried the ball apparently wherever he wish 
ed, reaching it backhand, under his horse's 
neck, between his feet, and in every otlict 
difficult position, and making 15 goals. 
Cowdin was everywhere, and invariably on 
hand at a critical moment. He is not such 
a brilliant worker, but is one of the most ef- 
fective players in this country, if indeed not 
the most. Morristown was outplayed at all 
points. Every one of the team showed his 
best game, but they were not in it, and, more- 
over, lost many opportunities by being fairly 
bluffed off the ball by Rockaway’s desperite 
riding. As weare on the press, the best game 
of the season is being played beween first 
Rockaway and Meadow Brook for the final 
of the Association championship cups. The 
balance of the week will be devoted to the 
contest for the Clark Cups. 








THE SHOWING OF OUR ATHLETES abroad 
has been entirely satisfactory, while the 
performances of Luther Cary alone have 
been brilliant enough to shed lustre on some 
of the less fortunate of the party. In the 
English Championship meeting, on a misera- 
ble track, he defeated by 4 yards in 10} sec- 
onds, House, who has a 10} record, won a 
heat in the 120 yards in 12}, and finished 2 
feet behind the final winner in 114; he won 
the 200 yards easily in the same meeting. In 
Paris, on Saturday, on the grounds of the 
Racing Club of France, he won his heat in 
the 110 metres or 111 yards easily in 11 sec- 
onds, and in the final ran in 104 seconds. 
Mortimer Remington has also covered him- 
self with glory. He won the English Cham- 
pionship quarter-mile easily in 51 seconds, 
and in Paris the same distance in 50 sec- 
onds. H. L. Dadmun won a_ handicap 
quarter at Huddersfield, June 20th; at the 
Championship at Manchester, a week later, 
the heavy track wore him out, and he did 
nothing. At Paris he took the half-mile in 
2 minutes 5 seconds. Roddy was not in 
good form when he reached England, and 
his best performance until last Saturday was 
a dead heat for second place in a quarter- 
mile trial in the English Championships. In 
Paris, however, he ran 1645 yards in 4 min- 
utes 20 seconds, winning by 4 yards from 
the French champion. 


HALLOCK WAS NOT IN FORM until the Paris 
meeting, when he cleared the bar at 5 feet 11 
inches, and very nearly got: over 6 feet. 
Queckberner won the English Championship 
16-lb. hammer with a throw of 129 feet 103 
inches, and at Paris gave an excellent exhi- 
bition of the hammer, shot, and 56-]b. weight. 
It is really gratifying to know that those of 
the team who have won are American born, 
the two transplanted athletes, George and 
Young, having made no showing at all, and 
started for home. Malcolm Ford must have 
been badly out of form, for his showing has 
been very ordinary. In the English Cham- 
pionship he jumped 20 feet 4 inches in the 
running broad, and was tied by Bulger; 
while at Paris he did only 19 feet 5 inches, 
taking second to Victor Mapes, who did 22 
feet 5 inches. There is no question that 
were the men to remain abroad a little long- 
er, and until they were thoroughly accli- 
mated, they would make a few ‘records at 
least that would remain a mark for Euro- 
pean athletes for some time to come. As it 
is, they have sustained American athletic 
prowess nobly. 


ONE NIGHT LAST WEEK a member of the 
West Side Athletic Club fought and defeated 
in four rounds a member of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club. The men fought for a ‘‘ one- 
hundred-dollar gold watch,” and the referee, 
a member of the New York Athletic Club, in 
a ‘‘short speech” declared ‘‘that the fight 
would be conducted strictly in accordance 
with A. A. U. rules.” Indeed! And what 
has become, pray, of that amendment passed 
by the A.A.U. in March restricting prizes to 
medals, and limiting their value to fifty dol- 
lars? And what, also, has become of that 
proposed investigation into the Manhattan 
Athletic Club’s last boxing tournament, when 
gold watches were given? Pending the in- 
vestigation the M. A. C. has declared that 
it had misinterpreted the ruling, or at least 
its captain had, and that it was not its 
desire to be an offender, either in the pre- 
sent or future. What is the difference in 
point of principle in holding a tournament 
and giving gold watches, and allowing a 
member of the club to fight for one? Again, 
the New York Athletic Club was the first 
to institute the crusade against these mas- 
querading professional boxers. Its resolu- 
tions and expressions were highly commend- 
able and chaste. Is it quite the proper thing 
for this club to countenance, by permitting 
one of its members to act as referee, and an- 
other as judge, a meeting that is an absolute 
transgression of the laws it has helped to 
make and is supposed to sustain. If the 
M. A. C. is wise, it will go slow on its en- 
couragement of a slugger membership in its 
club. Give the professional boxers a chance 
to earn a living in a calling in which at least 
they do not pose for what they are not. 

Caspak W. WHITNEY. 
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ELECTRIC LAMPS 


FED FROM SPACE, AND FLAMES THAT 
DO NOT CONSUME. 


BY JOSEPH WETZLER, M.E. 


Tue honors in electrical discovery and in- 
vention have hitherto been pretty evenly di- 
vided among the nations, but of late America 
has bid fair to leave little for the rest of the 
world to own or cultivate in this wonderful 
new domain of the arts and sciences. The 
modern telegraph is largely American. The 
telephone is wholly so. The great success- 
ful systems of electric light and power bear 
American names, and now American meth- 
ods of operating electric railroads have begun 
to go around the globe, conquering and to con- 


uer. 

Columbia College a few weeks ago gave a 
remarkable exemplification of. this signifi- 
cant state of affairs when, in the presence of 
an enthusiastic gathering of the foremost 
electrical talent of the country, a modest 
young Likan, Nikola Tesla by name, deliv- 
ered a lecture in English on his discoveries 
of results with alternating currents of high 
frequency. At one bound he placed himself 
abreast of such men as Edison, Brush, Elihu 
Thomson, and Alexander Graham Bell. Yet 
only four or five years ago, after a period of 
struggle in France, this stripling from the 
dim mountain border-land of Austro-Hun- 
gary landed on our shores, entirely unknown, 
and poor in everything save genius and train- 
ing, and courage inherited from many a 
chieftain who shed his blood in the ceaseless 
warfare with the unspeakable Turk. Work 
and recognition came slowly, but they came; 
and it needed simply that he should fall in 
the way of Mr. George Westinghouse, Jun.,to 
have some of his earliest inventions here ap- 
preciated. Those inventions, dealing as they 
do with the difficult problems of the utiliza- 
tion of alternating currents for motive pow- 
er, are in themselves fundamental and far- 
reaching; but Mr. Tesla has now utterly 
eclipsed them by his experiments and meth- 
ods for obtaining the electric light electro- 
statically. In a word, his lecture at Colum- 
bia—which merely as a rhetorical perform- 
ance touched on the marvellous, as coming 
from a foreigner, by its lucid explanations in 
pure,nervous English of subtle ideas and ob- 
scure phenomena—showed two things very 
clearly. It showed not only that he had 
gone far beyond the two distinguished Eu- 
ropean scientists Dr. Lodge and Professor 
Hertz in grasp of the electro-magnetic the- 
ory of light, but that he had actually made 
apparatus by which electrostatic waves or 
“thrusts” would give light for ordinary 
every-day uses. 

On the occasion of this memorable lecture 
Mr. Tesla held his audience in complete cap- 
tivity of attention and admiration for over 
three hours. Since that time the mere report 
of the nature of his experiments has aroused 
the intensest curiosity in Europe, and the 
full text of his lecture, of which this article 
affords but suggestive outline, is awaited there 
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most anxiously. It is felt 
by all who are conversant 
with the subject that the 
point of new departure in 
all our work for introdu- 
cing electricity universal- 
ly as a means of interior 
illumination must be taken 
from the revelations at Co- 
lumbia. There is given us, 
moreover, many a fascina- 
ting glimpse of facts and 
truths still in the back- 
ground. 

The transition from the 
tallow dip to the candle and 
the oil lamp marked one 
stage in the march of im- 
provement, which, passing 
on to the introduction of 
gas, has, in our day, reached 
the high form of develop- 
ment exhibited in the little 
incandescent lamp of 16- 
candle-power, and the pow- 
erful arc lamp ranging up to 
100,000 - candle - power and 
more, and sending its beams 
from the light-house, in 
some instances, as far as 60 
miles. We have character- 
ized the present electrical 
methods as highly develop- 
ed forms of illumination, 
and so they are, compared 
with those which have gone 
before; but Mr. Tesla’s dis- 
coveries leave no room for 
doubt that before long we 
shall see further improve- 
ments, which cannot fail to 
have a marked influence on the methods 
which will be adopted in the future. The 
faint glow exhibited in the Geissler tube, 
which has for a long time constituted one of 
the stock experiments of every lecturer on 
physics, has frequently been suggested as 
one of the methods by which we could 





Fig. 2.—INOANDESOENT FILAMENT SPINNING IN 
UnNEXHAUSTED GLOBE. 


obtain the ideal form of illumination—light 
without heat. Experiments in this direc- 
tion had, however, led to very little, and 
even the remarkable experiments of Professor 
Crookes on radiant matter, which wil! be 
fresh in the minds of many, and which 
were first brought out nearly twenty years 
ago, led us no nearer the desired goal. More 
recent experimenters, among them Dr. Hertz 
and Dr. Lodge, had struck out in a line which 
promised good results; but it has remain- 
ed for Mr. Tesla to 
crystallize and define 
the methods and the 
apparatus by which, 
» in all probability, the 
difficult problem will 
be solved. 
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brief the steps which 
have led to the results 
which we are now 
about to consider. 
He began by taking 
what is known as an 
induction or spark 


t coil, capable of 
‘ generating __ electric 
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those which we are 
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all familiar with in 
connection with the 
static frictional electric machine, and which 
is described in every school-book on physics. 
These spark coils have heretofore been oper- 
ated by means of currents which were peri- 
odically interrupted only a few times per 
second, or by what are called alternating 
currents, such as those largely used in our 
present forms of 
electric lighting,and 
which vibrate or al- 
ternate from 100 to 
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20,000 alternations per second. A few ex- 
periments convinced him that his theory 
was correct. The character of the spark or 
electrical discharge between the knobs con- 
nected to the coil operated with currents of 
this nature exhibited qualities quite different 
from those heretofore observed. In fact, as 
the alternations are increased,no less than five 
distinct kinds of discharge may be noticed, 
beginning with a thin thread-like discharge, 
until finally the character of the discharge is 
changed to that of a hot flame issuing from 
the discharge knob. 

In the course of these experiments Mr. 
Tesla observed a large number of interesting 
phenomena. One of these is illustrated in 
the accompanying engraving Fig.1. By at- 
taching a wire to one of the terminals of such 
a coil, streams of light issue not only from 
the end, but from all sides, showing the in- 
tense nature of the action which is going on. 
Another experiment is illustrated in Fig. 2. 





Fig. 5.—An Apparent Paranox—ILLuMINATED 
Guose with Dark FILAMENT. 


Here a very fine platinum wire is placed in a 
glass bulb. The intense action of the cur- 
rent sets the fine thread of platinum spinning 
around in the bulb, forming a veritable fun- 
nel of light. These experiments led Mr. 
Tesla later to a practical form of lamp, and 
one of these is shown in the engraving Fig. 
8. This consists merely of a glass bulb from 
which the air has been exhausted, and which 
contains a simple button of some refractory 
material, from which a single wire leads to 
the outside of the bulb. Such a lamp at- 
tached merely to one wire glows brightly, 
and at one stroke obviates the necessity of 
having two wires connected to each lamp. 
He also demonstrated that such a lamp could 
be made to glow without leading the wire 
through the glass. 

But Mr. Tesla was not satisfied with these 
results, brilliant as they were. He had set 
himself no less a task than to create a lamp 
which, without any external connection to 
wires or conductors of any sort, should glow 
brightly when placed anywhere in an apart- 
ment. 

As illustrating the manner in which he 
carried out such a system in practice, the 
engraving Fig. 4 shows the arrangement of 
apparatus. Here A represents the primary 
electric generator, which would be placed at 
the central station, with wires leading, as 
usual, to the place where the light is required. 
At this point there is inserted in the circuit 
what is technically called a condenser, C, an 
apparatus similar in principle to that of the 
Leyden-jar. Close to it is an induction coil, 





Fig. 6.—Exrorrioat Frames wui10n ConsuME 
Nortutne. 


B, which converts the currents of low po- 
tential coming from the machine to those of 
the very high potential required in the new 
method. The room into which the wires 
from the coil B are led has two metallic 
sheets placed within its opposite walls, or a 
metallic wall-paper may be used for the same 
purpose. With such an arrangement glass 
tubes properly exhausted glow brightly, and 
can be freely moved anywhere in the apart- 
ment, just like hand or oil lamps. The elec- 
tric impulses thrown out from the metallic 
disks create within the entire room an elec- 
trical field which exerts its influence on ev- 
erything within it, and which becomes man- 
ifest in a medium specially adapted to the 
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that if we could 
increase the number 
of vibrations or al- 
ternations in the cur- 
rent far above the 
number just men- 
tioned, we would 
obtain greatly in- 
creased effects, and 
for this purpose he 
constructed a ma- 
chine which gave 
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exhibition of its forces, such as tubes ex. 
hausted of air. 

By a further close course of reasoning he 
became convinced that such a system could 
be still further improved by using a far high- 
er number of alternations of the current than 
he was able to obtain with his machines, al- 
though some of them gave as high as 35,000 
reversals of current per second. How, then, 
was the desired result to be accomplished? 
It has long been known that the spark dis- 
charged from a static frictional machine or a 
Leyden-jar, and also that of the lightning, is 
one which vibrates many million times per 
second, and it is this phenomenon which Mr. 
Tesla has availed himself of in order to ob- 
tain the high rate of vibrations upon which 
his latest results are based. 

It would lead me too far to enter into the 
details of the apparatus employed by Mr. 
Tesla, simple as it is; but suffice it to say 
that by interposing in an electric circuit an 
apparatus by which a spark discharge is con- 
tinually maintained between a pair of knobs, 
the current in the wires is thrown into the 
enormously high rate of vibration necessary 
to obtain the desired results. 

The possibilities of such a method of illu- 
mination need hardly be dwelt upon; suffice 
it to say that without wires or pipes of any 
kind to hamper the artist or decorator, effects 
may be produced which will bring fairy-land 
within our homes. 

The question will naturally be asked: 
What effect will this new method, when per- 
fected, have upon our existing methods of 
electric lighting? Will it make useless all 
our machines and the wires which now form 
an indispensable part of our methods of elec- 
trical distribution? In answer to this, it may 
be said that such a result is hardly to be ex- 
pected immediately. The immediate chance 
which will be wrought when the system de- 
vised by Mr. Tesla is brought to practical 
perfection will probably be one required with- 
in the buildings to be illuminated. Wires 
from the station to the building will still be 
necessary, and much of the machinery at 
present in use will still be available with the 
new method. 

In order to show the difference in charac- 
ter between the currents of the low number 
of vibrations heretofore used, as compared 
with those employed by Mr. Tesla, we need 
cite only one experiment, which presents the 
apparent paradox seen in the illustration 
Fig. 5. It will be noticed that a lamp hav- 
ing a carbon conductor similar to that em- 
ployed in the usual electric lamp, remains 
perfectly dark while the entire interior of 
the bulb becomes brightly illuminated. Mr. 
Tesla’s experiments, however, while marking 
a distinct epoch in the history of electric 
illumination, have a most important bearing 
in many other directions. It was mentioned 
before that the discharge obtained from the 
coil assumed the form of a hot flame, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 6, and this at once reveals a 
method of producing a flame without con- 
suming any material, not even the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, which is the main element 
in the combustion of all fuels. The currents 
employed by Mr. Tesla are also of great value 
in the production of ozone, one of the most 
powerful disinfectants known; and it is fair 
to assume that the introduction of such cur- 
rents into our houses will go far towards in- 
creasing their sanitary condition. 

We might speculate at length upon the 
possibilities which lie before us, but enough 
has been said to convince the reader that we 
have discerned the shores of discoveries in 
electricity which will go far towards the re- 
alization of results that the most advanced 
prophet of the Bellamy school has not yet 
ventured to predict. 


SCOURGED TO THEIR GRAVES. 


So subtle and tenacious is the poison of malaria, 
that many persons afflicted with it never, through 
life, get rid of the venom in their systems. Such 
people are not to be found among those who use 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which completely eradi- 
cates it. Most benign of anti- malarial specifics, it 
is also a sovereign remedy for biliousness, kidney 
troubles, costiveness, and dyspepsia.—[ A dv.] 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Tue celebrated Lanoline Salve is a scientific cool- 
ing ointment for household and toilet purposes. It 
cures all cutaneous diseases or any surface ailment. 
Softens and beautifies the skin. Endorsed by emi- 
nent European authorities, and now introduced into 
the U. S., where its popularity will soon be firmly 
established.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 
(Adv.) 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv.} 





Lapugs are greatly benefited by the use of Angos- 
tura Bitters, the South American tonic.—[Adv.] 





Tur Crown Lavenver Satts.—A new revelation of 
health, comfort, and refreshment.—[Adv.} 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’a 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 








WILD ANIMALS UNDER TREATMENT. 






BY BARNET PHILLIPS.—ILLUSTRATED BY F. 8S. CHURCH. 





HE forth-coming census will give us the sum total 
of horses and cattle in the country, but how 
many lions and tigers are there? Such a par- 
ticular count is not difficult. Messrs. Barnum 
& Bailey, in reply to an inquiry, tell me that 

there are in all the circuses and travelling menageries in the 
United States 50 lions and 44 tigers. Mr. W. A. Conklin, 
familiar with our zoological collections, supplements Messrs. 
Barnum & Bailey's figures with 27 lions and 15 tigers; and 
so, adding the animals in dealers’ hands, we have a fairly 
imposing ravening mass of 83 lions and 62 tigers. 


/ : { 
ARGUING WITH A LION. 


Towards the lesser carnivores I directed no inquiries, but 
I made a serious attempt to figure out the monkeys in the 
United States (our relatives in captivity, I beg to state), and 
I found them very much more numerous than I should have 
imagined. Every Brazilian steamer brings us from 30 to 
50 monkeys. This large number is due to their comparative 
cheapness, their popularity; but at the same time it must be 
borne in mind that in an exhibition, organ-grinding, or mer- 
cantile sense monkeys are the most perishable of commodi- 
ties, and an ample stock must be kept in order to supply 
losses by death. ‘“‘ When a monkey begins to cough,” said to 
me the most experienced of animal-keepers, ‘‘ he is a goner.” 

The preservation of wild animals—the methods employed 
to cure their ills, to heal their wounds—is a fairly curious 
subject. It occurred to Mr. Church years ago as an inter- 
esting topic, and its conception was, I fancy, due to that 
artist having in his possession the claw of a tiger. 

““You see,” said Mr. Church, exhibiting a hook of horn 
that looked as if made for laceration, ‘‘a tiger had this lan- 
cet-looking thing growing into the pad of his foot. I was 
present at Central Park when the pulling out took place. 
Since then I have been noticing the ailments of animals in 
captivity, with doctoring processes. Those poor monkeys! 
They always are suffering from lung troubles.” 

“Then the Koch lymph has been discovered none too 
soon,” I ventured to remark. Then I told Mr. Church how 
1 had seen a touching sight but yesterday at the monkey- 
house at Central Park. Mr. Jacob Cook, the keeper, was 
nursing a spider monkey. The monkey, gasping for breath, 
wasting away with rapid consumption, had one long arm 
thrown round Cook’s neck. The keeper was crooning over 
him as if he were a sick child, saying: ‘‘ Poor old chappie! 
you haven’t got long to live. Iam so sorry for you;” and 
Cook was rocking the spider monkey to and fro in his 
arms, and holding him to his breast, trying to warm him. 

“‘Yes,” said Mr. Church, ‘‘ that is very pitiable”; and then, 
the art instinct coming to the front, he added: ‘‘ As the mon- 
key must be dead by this time, I will have to go to the Park 
and take a sketch of him. You can give physic to a mon- 
key—that is, if you know how—but there are animals more 
or less troublesome when you dose them.” 

‘*Some bipeds are that way.” 

‘* Arstinsall, one of the oldest hands, with an elephant 
specialty, told me how one of these brutes astonished him. 
The elephant had_been on exhibition in a malarious district. 
Possibly malarious regions in the United States differ in 
quality from such pestiferousness as is peculiar to Ceylon, 
India, or Africa. Anyhow, Arstinsall’s elephant had the 
shakes. Fancy an elephant with the ague, and you have an 
earthquake. Calculating the solid area of the shivering pa- 
tient, a proportionate dose of febrifuge was determined upon. 
The result was a monster bolus of quinine. The elephant 
was told to —_ his mouth, and requested to swallow the 
eighty-grain pill.” 

Se in : Sas Pies: 

“‘The first thing the elephant doctor knew he was de- 
scribing a curve through the air, and turning many double- 
summersaults. He landed finally on a big roll of tent canvas, 
thirty feet distant; otherwise his neck would have been bro- 
ken. The elephant declined taking quinine in quantity, and 
emphasized his disgust by using his trunk.” 

When, with Mr. Church, Mr. Darling at Niblo’s gave us 
the A BC of lion-training, we had naturally asked what he 
did ‘‘when kings of beasts were feeling poorly.” His re- 
ply was that methods of treatment were few. ‘‘ We give 
quinine as a tonic, and when their appetites are delicate we 
let them have many gallons of beef tea. For certain diges- 





tive disorders we feed liver to them. 
and bites we heal with carbolic salve. It is difficult to per- 
suade a lion to take medicine. I remember once in Brussels 
arguing it out with a young lion, who had a nice disposition. 
I made him sit on a stool. I took another, facing him, and 
I talked to him for two hours. I explained to him how he 
ought not to take to heart how bitter the dose was, but should 
consider how it was all done for his own good. The lion 
listened with marked attention, and would occasionally 
blink. He really did seem touched, though disgusted.” 

‘* But did he take his dose?” was asked. 

‘*T am sorry to say he did 
not.” 

“Perhaps his education 
had not gone far enough?” 

‘*I had to smuggle in the 
quinine, hidden between two 
slices of horse. I am afraid 
the persuasive method was 
time lost. Still, he was a 
nice, thoughtful, and com- 
panionable lion.” 

As far us I can make out, 
the veterinary art, as prac- 
tised on wild animals in cap- 
tivity, follows no exact rules. 
Mr. W. A. Conklin, the di- 
rector of the zoological de- 
partment at Central Park, 
who has devoted many years 
to the study of animals, is to 
be credited with what has 
been intelligently done in 
this direction. His method 
of treatment, the medicines 
he uses, have been more or 
less followed by others hav- 
ing wild animals in their 
keeping. The London Zoo 
is not a whit wiser than is 
the New York one. Little if 
anything can be found in the 
books as to the treatment of 
a rheumatic lion or a crip- 
pled giraffe. Some twenty 
years ago a learned and in- 
genious German doctor com- 
4 menced a book of compar- 

ative zoology, and entitled 

it Krankhetten der Affen, 

roughly translated ‘‘ mon- 

key maladies,” but the doc- 
tor died before his book was concluded. In the time to 
come there can be no question but that a careful study of 
the monkey will be made, and naturalists await a second 
book as thorough as is St. George Mivart’s The Cat. The 
subject of treatment of wild animals must remain a difficult 
one, because conditions in menageries are not normal. We 
all know that of the felidee the lions best resist 
changes of climate and confinement. As to the 
first condition, indifference to climate, we have ev- 
idence that the range of the lion in former periods 
was fairly extended, and that he was a hardy cat. 
We know too that lions are prolific in captivity; 
for a lioness in Dublin was the mother of fifty-four 
cubs, of which fifty lived. One curious defect 
which has been occasionally noted in regard to lion 
cubs born in captivity is that their palatal bones 
do not meet, and so the suction power of these 
leonine infants being diminished, they died of in- 
anition. 

The exact powers wild animals in freedom pos- 
sess of resisting disease, we can but vaguely sur- 
mise. The survival of the fittest explains why 
only the most vigorous creatures arrive at matur- 
ity. The scions are then of the strongest stock, 
best adapted to their surroundings. Speculative 
zoology, though pretty, I do not appreciate. Ido 
not believe that certain creatures are endowed with 
discriminating powers, which tell them to eat of a 
particular grass or weed as a curative for a passing 
complaint. Man alone is a cooking animal, and 
something not so frequently cited is this, that he 
is the only nostrum-taking one. 

Thinking over this curious subject—the survival 
of the fittest—as far as the lower animal creation 
goes, it has its tragic side. I cannot but help pre- 
senting a monkey trait. Isa monkey really bad at 
heart? Or shall I say a good word for him, and 
consider that he may be intent on doing what he 
believes is a kindness to a sickening mate when 
he is actually harming him? Prince Krapotkine, 
who is a nihilistic sentimentalist, in an article en- 
titled ‘‘Mutual Aid among Animals,” tells of the 
assistance chimpanzees, sajous, sakis, mandrills, 
and baboons give one another. I can cite, as an 
eye-witness, how one big monkey will take charge 
of a smaller one, protect him against the bullies in 
the cage, and act as a horse for his minor friend to 
mount. But I never saw the bigger divide his bit 
of apple with the lesser monkey. I yield to no-one 
in my respect for the dog, but I have yet to note 
how Ranger brings a bone with his compliments to 
Nero. I have often given two dogs their food in 
the same trencher, but the greedier invariably 
bolted the larger share, just as would have done 
the vulgar pigs. I have ridden the best-tempered 
of horses, kind to man and his mates, but a tiger 
when he was fed, that-is towards his own kind, 
for, when in rough campaigning, measures of corn 
on the ear were thrown on the ground, it was his 
habit with fore and hind feet and with open jaw 
to drive off every other horse until he was satis- 
fied. There is asick monkey inacage. At once 
a careful keeper removes the ill one, or the conta- 
gion spreads, If the invalid is not taken away, 
the other healthy monkeys will crowd the sick one 
to death. There may be this explanation about it. 
As the temperature of the ill monkey diminishes— 
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that is, if he has no fever—the other monkeys may press 
around him closely so as to keep him warm. Anyhow, by 
getting on top of him, they smother him and hasten his end. 
If I were speculative and forgiving to monkeys, I might say 
that nature had no use for an ailing monkey, and wanted to 
get rid of him as expeditiously as possible, and that hence 
came this curious instinct to the well-to-do monkeys. What 
truth there may be in the stories told by ranchmen of the 
speedy death of the crippled steer, despatched by the herd, 
I do not vouch for. This whole subject is deserving of 
greater study. As to monkeys, men who have them in 
charge say, ‘‘This crowding of a sick monkey is done 
through pure cussedness.” 

Taking the horse as a domesticated animal, his condition 
is in a measure an artificial one. For many thousands of 
years we have accustomed him to dry feed and stable life. 
Notwithstanding all our care, his powers of resisting disease 
in a general way are not strong, and I am pretty certain that 
pampered stock is the more prone to equine maladies. I 
have been often surprised to notice how little it took to killa 
horse, especially when he was the least run down from over- 
work or under-feeding. A surface wound which was ap- 
parently insignificant ended speedily in a dead horse, and a 
slight perforation from a bullet gave the animal his quietus. 

Messrs. Barnum & Bailey having given Mr. Church and 
the writer admittance to their establishment at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, the various conditions of animals belonging 
to them could be fairly studied. We had an open sesame 
letter, but all the animal-keepers knew Mr. Church, appreci- 
ative of his art; and as for that, I was inclined to believe 
that some of the wild beasts had a kind of growling acquaint- 
ance with their painter. At once an ostrich, an inquisitive 
bird, poked his head over the top of his box; and on the 
other side of the big hall, through a closet window eighteen 
feet from the ground, a giraffe took a stare at us. I looked 
at the ostrich, and wondered why a body so big was joined 
to a head so small; and while I was pondering over that 
problem, Mr. Church showed me his sketch-book, where he 
had drawn in a twinkling three different posings of the os- 
trich’s head; but he was seemingly depressed, for he said, 
‘I never caught the exquisite soft languor of that bird’s 
eyes.” The keeper, another Mr. Conklin, at once answered 
my special questions, for he was head physician of the great 
showmen’s animal dispensary. 

‘‘That bird? He is a Cape ostrich, three years old. Ev- 
ery now and then he suffers from a kink in his neck—prob- 
ably a muscular trouble. He gets his head down, and can’t 
bend his neck. Has been bothered that way many times. 
Can’t eat, and when any wild animal or bird can’t eat, it 
must die. His medicine? Here it is.” The keeper then 
exhibited a capacious tin pail half full of some liquid of a 
brick-red color. ‘‘That is ostrich tonic. It is made of 
rum.” 

“ Best Medford?” I asked. 

‘‘None of the real old kind to be had now. 
India rum mixed with cayenne-pepper. It acts as a stim- 
ulant. It is not so easy to give it to him. It takes two 
men to hold him while I pour it down. He can kick, mind, 
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OSTRICH WITH BROKEN LEG IN A SLING. 





I tell you. After his dose I work the out- 
side of his neck with grease, that limbers 
him. But the main thing is to have him 
eat. We stuff him like a Strasburg goose. 
We open his mouth, and put into him the 
yolks of adozeneggs. Some people believe 
an ostrich will eat everything, but it’s not 
so with birds on exhibition. I have had os- 
triches much more dainty than women-folk. 
There was. one, a fine bird, that was given 
up. He wouldn’t peck at anything. He 
was perishing. I tried all kinds of niceties. 
By accident I set a mess of dandelion roots 
and leaves before him. He gobbled them 
up like a pig. Then, bless me! that was a 
job, finding dandelions out of season suffi- 
cient to satisfy an ostrich, and me going 
late and early into the pastures a-grubbing 
for them. He was getting pert and cocky! 
I couldn’t keep up with him in dandelions. 
Then I put in a few turnip-tops, and he ate 
them, and I kept on a-substituting turnip- 
tops until he took to them, and by-and-by I 
weaned him. He began feeding natural; 
but dandelion saved him. This bird is un- 
common fond of lettuce, and I will give 
him a mess.” 

Thereupon a big basket of fresh green 
lettuce leaves was dumped to the ostrich, 
and he ate them as would a Frenchman sal- 
ad. As the month was December, and I 
knew that lettuce in Connecticut did not 
flourish in the open fields, but was of hot- 
house growth, I came to the conclusion that 
nothing was too good for a Barnum & Bailey 
ostrich. 

“* Pounded oyster-shells an ostrich always 
must have, and a certain quantity of green 
food. Water-cresses they are specially fond 
of. The cassowary is a troublesome bird, 
requiring a great deal of care. 
er stiffens him up. We had our bird down 
when we left New Orleans. In London he 
was paralyzed five times. The ostrich ton- 
ic fetched him round.” 

“The ostrich in a cage is rather awk- 
ward, and loses his balance at times—gets 
leg-tired—does he not?” 

‘*That’s so; and occasionally he breaks his leg. I had 
one that wanted mending. It wasalong job. He slipped, 
and down he came, and it was a case of fracture. We had 
a canvas bag made, and hitched him in it, and suspended 
him, having first put his thigh in splints, and made a casing 
of plaster of Paris. We got him well over it, and he was 
on exhibition for a number of years. There was no use 
for crutches. This ostrich here was down three times on 
our return trip from London. By the spring he will have 
improved a great deal.” 

While the keeper was telling me of ostrich surgery, the 
big room was pervaded with an odor of onions, and I sniffed 
for information. 

‘«That’s monkey dinner. We make up a mess of potatoes, 
carrots, onions, and boil them all together.” 

‘*No pepper, salt, or condiments?” 

‘Not a mite. Monkeys relish that kind of food very 
much. One day we give them boiled rice and apples and 
bananas, and try and vary the food. Bread they get in 
quantity, and waste it. In fact, they area very careless kind 
of folks. What hurts a monkey is confinement. It preys 
on his feelings. He is forced to get into mischief in order 
to save himself. There is our star monkey, ever so brave a 
little fellow. He is a hippodrome monkey. He isn’t ex- 
actly chipper, because, almost at the last performance, his 
hitching broke, he was flung off his horse, and cut his head. 
But what did he do, sir? He just charged after his mount, 
got on again, and won the race, like a first-class equestrian. 
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AN ELEPHANT TAKING A DOSE OF OIL. 


Nature, when she wanted to be grotesque, exhausted her 
capacities when she patented a mandrill. This baboon has 
a muzzle such as would be manufactured by an artistic up- 
holsterer who has pleated together pretty folds of blue and 
light purplish pick stuffs. Although his head decoration is 
so distingué, his beauty is but skin-deep, for he enjoys the 
reputation of being an exceedingly wicked baboon—‘‘ Real 
mean,” said the keeper. The singularity of his head-colors 
makes the mandrill a popular show animal. He is an ex- 
pensive brute, requiring great care. The difficulty in cap- 
tivity is to get him over his second year, for the older he is, 
the more conspicuous is that painted face of his, which 
would make any self-respecting ghost-dancing Indian jealous. 

‘*This mandrill, now in his third year, is getting along 
very well. We watch his condition carefully. We give him 
raw eggs every day, and he shall have some now.” 

The mandrill clutched a couple of eggs offered him, was 
careful to hide the one he did not hold, and commenced nib- 
bling the shell of one. Now he flirted all the white into his 
mouth, not spilling a drop, and then put the whole shell in 
his naw. Next he tilted back his head, and so took down 
the yolk. 

‘*He enjoys that very much. I give him rum, a regular 
milk punch, every day, and he puts it down as if he liked it.” 

‘‘But temperance people always point to the moral that 
perverted man is the only creature who indulges in spirits.” 

‘* Well, it may not be natural to that mandrill in Africa to 
get his toddy, but he couldn’t manage without it now. It’s 
medicine, of course, and there’s many that takes their’n under 
the peene proviso,” said the keeper, reflec- 
tively. : 

I did not care to inquire too particularly 
into the significance of ‘‘their’n.” 

‘* Now come and look at our giraffe. He 
isin splendid condition. The trouble about 
such a big beast in confinement is that he 
is forced to stand in one position too long. 
Everything depends on having a dry bed 
for him. The least damp about his feet, 
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and he would get cold, and that would 
soon end him. As you see, the weight 
comes on his cleft forefeet, and one of them 
has spread a good deal, and we will have to 
clipit. He eats crushed oats, the best clover 
hay, apples, carrots, and has his quart of 
milk with his water every day. We use 
more milk in this establishment per head 
than in a foundling hospital.” 

The giraffe, knowing his master, bent 
down his prolongation of a neck, wanting 
his head patted by the keeper. Such beau- 
tiful eyes no other animal possesses. As 
to his nose and its peculiar hue, I think the 
nearest approach to that soft brown is the 
nicely baked side of a buckwheat cake. 

** Now you shall see our lions and tigers. 
Here we have a brace of fairly lively lion 
whelps and two young tigers. It is not ex- 
actly a happy family, but in time they will 
get used to one another. Oh, those spats 
don’t amount to anything. You see the 
trouble about those tigers? Isn't ita pity?” 

I did look, and—distressing sight!—the 
tigers’ tails were scarcely a foot long, and 
a bobtailed tiger no more looks natural than 
does a Manx cat. 

‘«That was one of our great misfortunes, 
and just one of those things that can’t be 
always guarded against. One night, after 
exhibiting, we had to strike tents and move 
off in double-quick time. Somebody, in the 
dark, wheeled the van with these two sweet 
tigers near those dratted hyenas. The ti- 
gers flirted their tails. That was exactly 
what the hyenas were looking for. Just a 
couple of snaps, and the job was done, and 
the value of these tigers diminished 85 per 
cent.” 

“They can’t lash themselves into a rage 
any more,” said Mr. Church, in search of 
the picturesque. 

‘“Oh yes, they can! and they have been 
naturally crosser since their bereavement,” 
said the keeper, very feelingly; ‘‘and you 
had better not stand too close. All these 
animals have a mighty long reach, and they 
can give you a clip before you know it. There really is 
more danger outside of the cage than in it. There are few 
things sharper than a tiger’s claws. See.” Thereupon the 
keeper drew out of his pocket a small handful of claw points. 
The edges were as sharp as steel, with fish-hook curves. 

‘* We have to cut their claws quite often. Whenever we 
introduce a new lion, tiger, leopard, or panther to its mates 
in a cage, we leave to the new-comer all his powers of de- 
fence so far as claws go, and lessen the offensiveness of the 
rest of them by clipping their claws. It never fails that the 
animals in the cage at once go for the stranger. They don’t 
bite him, but go in for clawing him. When they find after 
a while that he can claw too, and better than they, they let 
him severely alone. If we didn’t do that, the new beast 
would have his hide ail cut. It’s not an easy thing to do, to 
clip a lion’s or a tiger’s claws, or to perform an operation on 
them as drawing out a claw or pulling a tooth. It takes a 
fall and tackle, a half-dozen strong ropes, and as many 
men. The most troublesome rope is the one to be put 
around the neck. The brute would choke himself if not 
for the precaution we take to secure one foreleg with his 
shoulder in the noose. Other ropes are attached to his fore- 
leg and hind ones, and he is stretched on his side, and is as 
helpless as a log. The ropes have an arrangement when the 
operation is over which at once loosens them. Then it is 
just as if you had coiled up a thousand horse-power steel 
spring, and let it go sudden. The van just vibrates. Lions 
suffer from lung troubles and rheumatism. We give them 
milk, quinine, rum. Sometimes, when off their feed, a live 
chicken will tempt a lion or a tiger. The tiger will play 
with a chicken just as a cat does with a mouse—kind of en- 
joying it. They often have milk. We use great care in 
butchering their meat, and watch out for splinters of bone 
which would choke them. A big bone is good for them. 
Mr. Conklin, of Central Park, lost a leopard who bolted a 
bit of meat. He died before it could be removed. When 
such trouble happens, we use a bit of small bone and ram 
it down. We don’t chloroform any more. Who is going 
to stand over a tiger with a watch and count his pulse ?” 

That idea seemed very well put, and the use of 
anesthetics, Mr. Conklin, of Central Park, told 
us, was wellnigh impossible. The risk of kill- 
ing the animal, or of being killed yourself, was 
always too great. Some time ago, at Central 
Park, Mr. Conklin had two bad teeth removed 
from a lion’s jaws, and the dentistry was not 
at fault. The lion was secured with ropes, and 
a gag put in his mouth. An old-fashioned 
turnkey took out the fangs in a most expedi- 
tious way, and Leo was cured of that toothache 
which had prevented his feeding. 
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The antelope family seem to do well in captivity, and are 
none the worse for knocking round when kept in boxes. I 
thought much of their timidity had left them, but,as the keep- 
er said to us, ‘‘ you had to watch out for their horns.” A 
number of them wore metal balls on the ends of their horns, 
to prevent their hurting visitors. Nothing could be fatter or 
slicker than these African creatures. 

Mr. William Newton, of the Barnum & Bailey establish- 
ment, could, we think, give points, as far as the care of ele- 
phants goes, to the head equerry of the King of Oude. We 
know now that the elephant ranges over a wide area, and 
thrives in fairly elevated lands near the snow-levels. In this 
country, and in all zoological collections, he attains a fair old 
age. Their trouble, Mr. Newton told us, was a tendency to 
chills. ‘‘ You had to be careful how you watered them. If 
the water was too cold, they were taken with a colic; gener- 
ally a good stiff drink of rum brings them round.” 

**And what might you call a stiff drink?” I asked. 

‘Oh, a gallon.” 

‘Show any signs of jollity?” 

“Not a bit. As sober as judges. I have had to blanket 
serious cases of cramps. I take as many blankets as I can 
get, and steep them in hot water, and bind them round the 
elephant; and when he’s swaddled up that way he looks 
huge. An elephant will take a gallon of oil, or the same 
measure of linseed-oil. He may be a sensible animal in some 
respects, but not in all. If he picks up a nail in his foot, 
which happens pretty often, he will stop right away and 
show you his trouble, and let you take it out for him, and 
seem sort of grateful, but he doesn’t hanker after medicine. 
The way we work him is to make him open his mouth. The 


EXTRACTING A CLAW FROM A TIGER. 


oil we put in a galvanized iron bottle, and we place that on 
his tongue, force his head backwards, and down goes the oil. 
No harm ever is done him with the prods. It takes four or 
five hands to make an elephant take his medicine.” 

I have always remembered a very clever book of Charles 
Reade’s, Jack of All 17ades, which gave a rather sinister view 
of an elephant,and I recall too a great deal of nonsense written 
about the cruelty of-elephant prods. It would be absurd to 
try and manage an animal of such prodigious powers—the 
strongest we know of—with a riding-switch, and prods are 
necessities. An elephant knows his keeper and obeys him, 
may show a kind of respect with some little affection for his 
master, but he has no liking for strangers. If I were left 
alone with any show elephant, the keeper being absent, I 
should at once want to beat a hasty retreat. Never through 
curiosity or carelessness get yourself between an elephant 
and a wall, or you may have the life crushed out of you. 
The upshot of which is that Oriental mahoots or American 
keepers must have prods; and it is also fortunate for man 
that elephants have sensitive ears. 

‘* Quarrelling among elephants is not common, but we are 
careful not to put the males together. Their tempers differ; 
the females, however, are rarely cross. In certain seasons we 
watch the males very carefully, for they become dangerous. 
There is an elephant we cured of a broken leg. It was a 
long job. We slung him, and used splints and plaster. 
Elephants run down in flesh in summer, because we work 
them, and they are a good deal knocked about, but in win- 
ter they pick up. The tusks of the female, which are short, 
have ragged ends, and inflict ugly wounds. When they 
are scarred, we use carbolic salve. When they stand for a 
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long time, we have to cut their toes and the soles of their 
feet. We use a rasp and a chisel, and’ do not have any 
trouble.” 

When at Central Park, Mr. Conklin asked me to guess the 
circumference of an elephant’s foot. I was ten inches out 
of the way. Taking the fine brute Tom in the menagerie, 
the keeper passed a cord round one of the forefeet, and its 
circumference was 4 feet 8 inches. ‘‘ That,” said the super- 
intendent, ‘‘ought to represent, when multiplied by two, Tom’s 
greatest elevation.” Thereupon a second measure was taken, 
and Tom’s height was 9 feet 4 inches. I have had a circle 
with this circumference drawn in chalk on the floor, and it 
occupies about the room of an ordinary ¢ée-d-téte tea table. 
The greatest diameter is only obtainable when the elephant 
is on his feet; then there is expansion of the massive toes. 
The books give the foot circumference as one of the rough 
ways used in India to get at the height of an elephant. 

Mr. Church’s sketches were made on the spot, and a pic- 
ture of his, entitled ‘‘ Peace,” is introduced as a conclusion 
to this topic. Some years ago there was a very touching 
subject painted by a French artist, with a sentiment tag to it. 
The story might be constructed about this way. There was 
an aged broken-down lion belonging to a zoological garden 
in France, believed to be at his last gasp, and offered for a 
small sum, so as to get rid of him. A poor showman bought 
him, and the man, his wife, and children took such good 
care of the animal that his health improved. For a long 
time every sou they earned went for the purchase of tidbits 
for the lion. The turning-point was reached, and it looked 
as if some harvest would come to the showman. ‘The lion 
was getting lively, with some returns to his days of cubhood. 
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But then one morning, when they came to the cage to feed 
him, the lion wasdead. The clever thing was to paint show- 
man, his wife, and little ones crying over a dead lion. The 
real hard truth of the picture was that the artist had taken 
for a model a dead lion, a carcass coming from a regular 
Paris menagerie, and had cleverly conceived (to his credit, 
may it be said) sympathetic surroundings. In Mr. Church’s 
picture no make-believe is necessary. It is only a dead 
monkey. 


TWO DEBTS. 
BY GEORGE I. PUTNAM, 


‘47 HEN Ashbel Dean died, and his earthly debits and 
credits were Jooked into, it was discovered that the 
credit page was nearly as spotless as the sheet that had cov- 
ered Ashbel’s still form, while mortgages for the full value 
of the farm were recorded on the other side. Ashbel had 
been considered forehanded. His neighbors said he ‘‘ spec- 
ulated West,” and were astonished when his death revealed 
the fact that he had sacrificed all in an endeavor to save 
some shreds of his financial reputation. 

None were more surprised than his own family. This 
included the widow, and Amanda and Israel, twins, twenty 
years old. They were crushed. They shrank from it as 
from the presence of the death—the first one—in the family. 
For days they dared not speak of it, but it was always in 
their thoughts. At last the widow roused her energies, and 
summoned her children. 

‘*We can save the farm,” she said. ‘‘’Manda, you can 
keep the district school; Israel and I will carry on the farm. 
We must all stand together.” 

For twenty years they were possessed of that one thought, 
urged by that one motive—to pay the debt. 

They stood together twenty years, and at the end of that 
time they owed no man anything. 

The mother looked scarcely a day older. The work of di- 
recting had kept her faculties fresh and vigorous. But son 
and daughter had passed from anticipative youth into dull- 
ed middleage. The debt, unscrupulous and avaricious, had 
left them no enjoyment. It had robbed them of life’s most 
desirable part. 

When Amanda was twenty she was called pretty. Gath- 
erings had been incomplete without her. After that, she 
never attended andther. The attentions of young men, 
which came unsolicited, were refused. Now she had be- 
come thin and sallow. She knew she could hope for no re- 
turn of love’s pleasures. If a thought of marriage crowded 
itself upon her, she shook it off as unwelcome. She could 
give up her school now, and devote her time to home, to her 
mother and brother. 

And Israel was free. He took a long breath and stood up 
straight, easing his galled shoulders of the burden they had 
just cast off. Life looked pleasant suddenly. He would 
make some needed improvements on the place. The house 
should have a coat of paint. He stood in the sunshine, and, 
looking up through the June foliage of the maples, thought 
the seed-pods looked like the legs of so many elfin painters 
dangling there painting the sky. Then he laughed at him- 
self, and said he must be getting young and frisky. 

When he was twenty he had thought to be married. 
Now, at forty, he thought of itagain. When he stopped his 
visits to Harriet Downer, she understood why. She had had 
no “company,” he told himself since then, and his heart 
gave a great bound at the thought. Why should he not? 

One day he came to his mother and sister, and said, blunt- 
ly, ‘I am going to be married to Harriet Downer.” 

There was silence for a long moment; then his mother 
said coldly, ‘*‘ We know it.” ; 

By the tone and attitude, Israel understood that his mo- 
ther and sister would not welcome the woman he meant to 
marry.’ He understood that they thought the tie of constant 
effort of the past twenty years as binding as wedlock, and 
did not wish it broken. 

But once after that Israel spoke of his marriage: ‘‘I am 
to marry Harriet to-morrow. Shall you be there?” 

And his mother answered, ‘‘ No.” 

But Israel would keep his vow to Harriet. The twenty 
years’ struggle had cultivated in him the dogged resolution 
inherited from his mother. 

He married Harriet, and after a week brought her home. 
No one appeared to greet them. 

**Mother,” he called, as he went through the house. In 
two remote rooms he found his mother and sister. 

‘‘ Harriet is out there,” said he. 

‘* And we are here; we shall stay here,” said his mother. 

Israel looked about dazed. He remembered afterwards 
that he saw a stove, with pots and pans and dishes, and in 
the other room a bed, a table, and chairs. The two women 
had made all preparations for living by themselves. 

And this was the bride’s home-coming! 

Yet the married two lived a happy life together. Israel 
felt keenly the mental misery his wife must endure, and 
strove to alleviate it by every kindly attention in his power, 
and she understood his motive, and resolutely hid all traces 
of pain. Life for each was as the other made it. 

There was no communication between the two parts of 
the house, and no messages passed, no visits were exchanged. 

Thus for two years, when a baby was born. Then one 
day Harriet said to Israel, ‘‘ Take the baby, and go to your 
mother.” He understood, and taking the child in his arms, 
went and knocked at the door. 

‘‘Who is it?” said his mother’s voice. 

‘« Your son and grandson,” he replied. 


There was a slight noise and a pause within. Then 
Amanda said, ‘‘ We are too busy to see you.” : 
He returned, and laid the baby by his wife. She did not 


need to question him by word or eye. _ é 

Two years more went by. One morning Israel called his 
wife to come down into the garden. He had some vegetable 
wonder to show her. : 

‘* But I can’t take the baby out in the dew,” she objected. 

‘Leave him where he is. He'll do no harm for five min- 
utes,” 

Then toddle, toddle away—the little feet knew the path 
that. was forbidden them—straight on through the unused 
passageway to the door at the end. He pushed and shuffled 
babily against it. 

“What's that queer noise at the door, Manda?” 

‘«Sounds like a dog,” said Amanda. 

But when the door opened, in tottered a baby, triumphant, 
happy,eager. Every line of his baby face, every curl, had 
been graven in the widow’s heart for forty years, and it sud- 
denly opened to show her the likeness. . 

‘It’s Israel over again!” she cried. And in a moment she 
was on the floor caressing, kissing, the little one. 

Blighted Amanda leaned on her broom bewildered, look- 
ing at this strange happening. And Israel and Harriet, has- 
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tening after the child, stood in the doorway witnessing the 
first step in a reconciliation. 

‘*Come to mamma, Israel,” said Harriet to the child. He 
looked at her, laughing, over his grandmother’s shoulder. 

‘Tum to mamma,” he repeated, taking a step and pulling 
at her finger. 

The widow hesitated but a moment between mother’s love 
and hard, selfish pride. ‘‘I will,” said she, firmly. ‘‘ And, 
’Manda, put down your broom and come too.” 

Then, led by the little truant, she came toward Israel and 
Harriet. 

‘* My children!” she cried. 








THE STAFF OF THE BRIGGSVILLE “ BUGLE.” 
BY WILLIAM EARLE BALDWIN. 


Mr. BERNARD BeERGEo!s was startled. He jumped vis- 
ibly, and nearly dropped a handful of type he was taking 
from a galley to the form on the imposing-stone. It was 
incompatible with the dignity of the foreman of the me- 
chanical department of the Briggsville Bugle to lose his self- 
control in this way, and he looked around uneasily as a 
fluffy-haired girl at a case near by sniggered and made a 
whispered remark to another compositor; then they looked 
at him and laughed. 

What made the foreman jump was a whistle from the 
speaking-tube not far from his ear. He did not immediate- 
ly obey the summons, and another whistle more pronounced 
and longer than the first made him glue his mouth to the 
tube and bawl back, ‘‘ Hello!” 

‘‘Come into my room at once. Don’t you understand?” 

Mr. Bernard Bergeois thought he understood, and taking 
off his apron, went into the hallway. From an adjoining 
room he heard the clicking of a type-writer, at intervals 
with a steady ‘‘plunk!” and then with brief intermissions 
of silence. He hesitated before knocking at the closed door; 
for when the ‘‘old man” used his machine that way it was 
an office maxim that he was in a bad temper. 

And the ‘‘old man” was in a bad temper when Mr. Ber- 
nard Bergeois. mustered up enough courage to face him. 
His eyes gleamed through a pair of gold-bowed spectacles, 
and his hair, which was turning gray, was rumpled over his 
foreliead. He gave the tardy foreman a reprimand for his 
slowness, and then made a remark that quite upset Mr. Ber- 
nard Bergeois. ‘‘Send everybody home,” he said. 

‘**T don’t think I quite understand, sir,” faltered the fore- 


man. ‘It is but a little after four o’clock.” 
‘‘That makes no difference. Can’t you hear? Send ev- 
ery one away from here except my office-boy. That’s plain 


enough, isn’t it?” 

Every now and then the ‘old man ” would absently strike 
a key with his finger, and then look up and jerk out a few 
words. 

‘* But there are five columns to set—” began the bewilder- 
ed foreman. 

“Come earlier in the morning, then. I don’t want any- 
body around now. How can a man write with those press- 
es out there making such an everlasting noise, and you peo- 
ple in the composing-room giggling and making the devil 
of a racket? Why don’t you have better discipline out 
there?” 

Mr. Bernard Bergeois had no answer ready. He was 
quite nonplussed. Never before in the course of his profes- 
sional career had he received such an order as this. ‘‘ Send 
everybody home!” Was the ‘‘ old man” going insane? Did 
he not know that to-morrow was publication day? 

‘*There are five columns—” he began again. 

‘*Send your five columns to the deuce!” interrupted the 
other, furiously. ‘‘I don’t care whether there are five col- 
umns or fifty, so long as every one of you gets out of here. 
Send me my office-boy!” 

Now the office-boy, who, by-the-way, was named Cox, 
but who was known to his intimate friends as ‘‘ Swipesey,” 
was much more pleased with the orders he had received 
than the worthy foreman. He went down into the lower 
office and sat in an easy-chair, with his feet on the desk in 
front of him, and watched the other employés file out with 
a lordly air. 

“ Hope you have a very pleasant time,” he said, politely, to 
the fluffy-haired compositor. ‘‘ We can run this office alone 
this afternoon, we can. I write the eddytorials and sets 
them up. The old man he’s writing important letters, and 
can’t be disturbed. Good-afternoon.” 

Cox made himself comfortable in the easiest chair he could 
find, and amused himself by looking over a pile of exchanges 
on a desk at hand. Presently this began to bore him, and 
he began rummaging about the room. It was seldom that 
he was in the lower office alone, and he amused himself by 
climbing up on a high stool, and taking a pen and ink and 
scribbling on some of the office paper. 

“I can do this, when I am one of the eddytors,” he 
chuckled to himself. 

Just then he heard some one coming up the stairs slowly 
and turn in at the door of the office. He raised his head and 
looked over the desk, and saw a woman standing there. She 
had a very pale face, but was very handsome. She looked 
at the boy wearily. 

‘* Ts the editor in?” she asked. - 

‘* Well, that depends,” said Swipesey, still scribbling vigor- 
ously, and looking up between dabs at the white paper be- 
fore him. ‘‘ Which one do you want to see?” 

The woman sighed wearily, and then said, with an effort, 
‘* Mr. Griswold.” 

‘“‘T am very sorry,” began the boy, hitching his stool a lit- 
tle forward, and grabbing his cap off, and laying it carefully 
down before him, ‘‘ but he is very busy—very busy indeed— 
and gave orders that he was not to be disturbed. If there is 
anything J can do—” and he paused expectantly. 

‘** Nothing,” she replied, met sat down in a chair near the 
window. ‘“‘ Will you please tell him a lady is waiting to see 
him when he is at liberty?” 

Now the office-boy scarcely knew what to do. He did 
not exactly care to go up stairs on an errand like that; it 
would ruin his dignity, after the remarks he had already 
made. Besides, the editor was in a nasty temper, and might 
throw an ink bottle at him, or something, if disturbed. The 
speaking-tube—there was his salvation! He jumped from 
the high stool and yelled the message up. There was no re- 
ply, but it answered every purpose, and he turned to the lady 
and said: ‘* Very good; he will see you when he is not busy; 
but you may have to wait.” 

This was the first time that Swipesey had seen the lady 
face to face, andthe started a little, and looked at her again. 
Then he put his hands behind him and stared at the floor 
fora moment. ‘‘I know who you are,” he said, presently. 
“You are his wife.” 

The woman looked up quickly, and raised one of her 
hands to her forehead. She seemed a bit dazed, and asked, 
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in a way that convinced Swipesey that she scarcely knew 
what she said, ‘‘ How did you know?” 

“I knew! I guessed! I put two and two together, and 
I know more about the old man than the rest of the people; 
and do you know, if you will let me say it, I think you 
haven't treated him right.” 

The woman flushed, and looked at the boy angrily. 

“Don’t get mad about it,” he advised her, in a fatherly 
way. ‘‘I mind my own business. What you two people 
want to do is to make up and stop all this.” He paused, 
with a judicial air. 

‘*How did you know this?” the woman asked. 
Mr. Griswold make a confidant of an office-boy?” 

Swipesey was all dignity then. ‘* You are mistaken there. 
He never said a word to me about it. I don’t know very 
much about it, only I have put two and two together. I re- 
member about six months ago, when he bought the paper, 
that one day some one was in the office and asked him about 
you. He all to once became very cool, and said, in an un- 
easy way, that you were in Californy for your health. And 
one day I was cleaning up his desk, and I found a picture 
there—your picture. I put it back where I found it; and 
one night, when I had to come back to the office with some 
copy to leave for the compositors to begin on in the morning, 
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‘I found him in the dark at his desk, sitting there and crying, 


with the picture in his hand. He didn’t know I saw him, 
but I did just the same. And that’s why I'm sorry for him; 
I had never seen a man cry before. And when he’s cross 
and hard with us people about the office, I know he ain’t 
really that way, but that the pain drives him to it, and he is 
trying to forget about everything.” 

The office-boy told all this in a grave manner, and his quiet- 
ness evidently impressed itself on the woman in his favor, for 
she said nothing, and allowed him to go on. 

‘*Sometimes [ would see in the other papers that ‘Mrs. 
Griswold, wife of Editor Griswold, of the Briggsville Bugle, 
is in Santa Barbara for her health,’ and then you would be in 
Tacoma and all sorts of places; but he never spoke of you 
in his paper, and you never came here. I have heard talk, 
too, of a quarrel you two had, and—of course I have—have 
surmised that something was wrong. I don’t know what 
separated you, or why you left him, or he you, and it isn’t 
any of my business; but now you have come back to him, I 
hope you will stay with him.” 

The woman looked at Swipesey’s intelligent freckled face, 
and saw the brightness of his small gray eyes. She was im- 
pressed with his red hair and his snub-nose. And she 
— him by asking, ‘‘ Is that what you would advise me 
to do?” 

‘*Certainly,” answered the boy, without hesitation. 
‘*That’s what I would advise you to do.” 

**But suppose he wants me to come more than half way? 
Suppose, after all, he doesn’t want me to stay?” 

“That's all right. Ill fix that. I can manage it. He’s 
been waiting for you a long time, I guess, but he’s too proud 
to tell you to come back to him. He’s upstairs now, writ- 
ing a letter, and ”—here Swipesey looked at her brightly— 
*‘T think it is to you. Sometimes he has started letters, 
which I have found in the waste-basket torn or partly 
burned, beginning, ‘ My dearest wife,’ but I don’t think he 
has ever sent them. However, that is none of my business, 
But to-day what do you think he did? He sent everybody 
home in order to be alone that he might write. It was no- 
thing connected with the paper, I know, for the copy is all 
in. I think he is writing to you upstairs to come back, 
and he doesn’t know you are here already.” 

‘Tf he will only say he was wrong, and ask my forgive- 
ness,” the woman muttered, looking out of the window at 
the pattering rain. Then she started up, seemingly unaware 
of the boy’s presence. ‘‘ But I mustn’t ask too much. I 
was in the wrong as much as he.” 

** Now I tell you what to do,” said Swipesey, with eager- 
ness. ‘‘If you put this into my hands, we'll fix it up all 
right.” His eyes shone, and he took a few steps forward, 
with his small hands clasped together and his face raised 
hopefully toward the woman. ‘‘ You let me go up stairs 
and sort of prepare him. I'll not say who wants to see him, 
but I'll just give hima hint. And then you go up and surprise 
him; and if you look at him and smile, and if you tell him 
you are sorry, I don’t think he would send you away; now, 
do you?” 

The woman looked down at the lad, and smiled sadly at 
him. She could not help being amused at his eagerness to 
help her and the lonely man upstairs. 

He seemed to divine what she was thinking of, for he said, 
“Oh, you mustn’t think Iam dipping my finger into some- 
thing that ain’t my business, for I should like to hear him 
laugh as he did a long time ago; and besides, it is not right 
for two people to be apart the way you and him are.” 

The woman laughed nervously. ‘‘I don’t think you had 
better meddle, after all,” she said. ‘‘ You may be a very 
eight boy, but it might make him angry to think I had al- 
owed—” 

‘*T never set up to be bright,” said Swipesey, in an injured 
tone. ‘‘If I was an entire stranger he might not like it; but 
being on the staff, why, it’s entirely different—see?” 

The woman laughed again, and then asked, ‘‘What do 
you propose to do?” 

“Well, you sit right down in that chair again, and I'll run 
up stairs. I'll not be gone but a minute, and then I’ll come 
back for you.” 

Before she could say a word to stop him, he had whisked 
out of the room, and she heard him going up the stairs two 
steps at a time. She sighed again, and looked down and 
watched the people passing. 

Then Swipesey was back with a cordial encouraging: 
‘*Come along. I've fixed it. He’ll see you.” 

And they went up the stairs—up into the office, which 
_ become quite dark now, and was but a cheerless place 
at best. 

Swipesey threw open the door, saying, ‘‘ Here she is, sir.” 

The old man was scribbling. He had laid aside the type- 
writer for the pen, and he kept on fora moment. Then he 
looked up in a bewildered way, threw down his pen, rubbed 
his eyes, sprang up, and with a bound was across the room. 
‘**Grace!” was all he said. 

And Swipesey smiled in a self-satisfied sort of way, and 
closing the door, left them alone. And when the editor came 
down stairs into the lower oflice a half-hour later, with a 
shining, happy look in his eyes, he found Swipesey sitting 
in the chair, with his feet high up on the desk and his hat 
tilted on the back of his head, buried deep in the folds of a 
newspaper. 

‘*Come up stairs with me, Cox,” he said, joyously. 
want to introduce you to my wife. 
the paper to know her.” 

“*T suppose so,” said the boy, discontentedly. But then 
he added, in his impudent way: ‘‘ You needn’t interduce 
me to her. She and me knows each other already.” 


“é I 
I want everybody on 





